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Today, DITTO SYSTEMS speed a never end- 

ing stream of planes, ships, tanks, guns and 

rar materials through American factories. To 

be of more than routine value to WAR PRODUCTION 
commercial students must know these DITTO Methods 
which are saving thousands of war-work hours. AND 
... the same DITTO equipment used for training, quickly 
makes multiple copies of lessons, lectures, study texts, 


assignments, examinations, roll-calls, charts, diagrams, 


music and posters. 

Teach your students to ATTACK waste, delay and 
inefficiency on the production front. Fit them for better 
war jobs. Write for the free booklets shown below... 


TODAY! 


A limited number of Ditto gelatin 


machines—theR5 Rotary, the Portable = 2 R r 
ond the ismecshware evatlaite With DITTO Methods playing such 


without priorities while our present an important role in war production 

stock lasts. Better get your Ditto you will want to read these helpful 

duplicator now! 7 : : 
folders. They’re FREE. Just write to 
DITTO, Inc., 2222 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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COMPARE YOUR RESULTS 
With Results from Using the New 


GREGG TYPING 


THIRD EDITION 
By SoRelle, Smith, Foster, and Blanchard 





You will be surprised — and happy! You cannot 
realize the improvement this new text makes in a 
class until you have used it. You will be astonished 
at the way it galvanizes the individual and the 
group. GREGG TYPING is a typing text with per- 
sonality. It makes friends and influences results. 


THESE FEATURES GIVE GREGG TYPING PERSONALITY: 


®@ Begins by concentrating on a rapid skill training that serves at one and the same time as a 
superior foundation for personal-use typing or for vocational typing. 


@ A typing book built on an educational philosophy—” usable skill on straight copy before busi- 
ness applications.” This insures faster and more thorough mastery of those applications. 


Typing instruction by the “whole method” with continuous emphasis on word patterns. 
“English Improvement Drills” for enrichment and integration. 


Scientific emphasis on the most commonly used words—’Flash Drills. 





The most extensive and most effective use ever made of diagnostic tests in a typing text. 
Lesson planned from cover to cover, with exercises in each lesson for individual differences. 
Simple instructions in which color is used for emphasis. Colored illustrations lend interest. 
Special “Fingering Drills” on particularly difficult words taken from the day's lesson. 

® Alphabetic exercises used throughout for precision accuracy. 


® Practical projects under office conditions bridge the gap between the classroom and the office. 


GREGG TYPING. THIRD EDITION—THE KING OF TYPING 
TEXTS. TRY IT AND YOU WILL BECOME A HAPPY USER. 


Examine it now — for adoption next year. mn 
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The new responsibility 


of commercial teachers in wartime 


Before the war, the biggest problem of commercial 
teachers was placement—giving their students basic 
training to fill elementary business requirements 
and finding employment for their graduates. 


Today, in wartime, the situation is completely 
reversed. Placement is easy. Almost any compe- 
tent graduate can take a choice of several openings. 


Today, in wartime, you teachers have a new 
responsibility. You must not only give your grad- 
uates sound typing and shorthand preparation. 
You must also develop additional skills—for busi- 
ness, preoccupied with urgent war production, no 
longer has time to spare for “on-the-job” training 
for new office workers. 


One extra skill which can make an immediate 
contribution in business is the working knowledge 
of an extra business machine. In many cases, that 
means the Mimeograph duplicator. Versatile, all- 
purpose Mimeograph equipment is being used in 
business, industry, and the Armed Forces more 
widely than ever. Demand for trained operators 
is at an all-time high. 


You can help your graduates and help their 
futureemployers by teaching office duplicating with 
the up-to-date Mimeograph equipment soessential 
to war production—the modern Mimeograph 
duplicator and Mimeograph brand supplies. 








FREE — Many commercial teachers find our comprehensive course: outline a 
real help in teaching stencil duplicating. For your free copy of How to Use 
the Mimeograph duplicator, telephone the Mimeograph distributor in your 
community—or mail the coupon to A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. 





Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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4 A. B. Dick Company, Dept. JBE-243 i 
5 720 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, I. - 
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Is Your Office Machine Training — 
Geared To Wartime Needs? 





@ Are you making continuous use of machines 
during regular classroom hours; providing 
additional practice periods and short courses 
for special and postgraduate students? 


@ Are you expanding the curriculum to include 
evenings and Saturdays, so that more stu- 
dents can be trained in machine work? 





@ Are you using the most modern practice 
texts and other teaching materials; improving a 
training procedures so that students attain ; 
a maximum of skill in the shortest time? a li 


@ Are you teaching the up-to-date office ma- - nN 
chine short-cuts and operating techniques d 
that are used today in war industries and dj 
government offices? : pi 





@ Are you making a wider range of skills avail- 
able to students by increasing the number of “e4 
elective courses providing machine training? ; an 


Let Burroughs help you meet this critical demand 
for trained office machine operators. The Burroughs the 
Educational Division can assist you in getting the cul 
as maximum classroom use out of your present machine bas 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE OPERATORS .. . equipment; can counsel with you on the newest oper- + 

Re: ie ating techniques, practice programs, texts and mate- a 
rials. Call your local Burroughs office, or writeto— . Ae 





ALL ARE VITALLY NEEDED BY BOTH 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY FODAY! — BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
bike DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION TODAY 


in the present national emergency, teachers and ad- 
ministrators responsible for business education must 
make every effort to discover and train business workers 
so much needed in business and industry. What the 
appropriate training courses are depends upon the com- 
munity and should be determined by careful study of 
actual needs, and planned with the cooperation of em- 
ployment agencies and trade organizations. There is 
general agreement that first consideration should be 
given to the direct needs of war industries. However, 
the needs of other producers and business concerns, even 
though secondary, should not be overlooked. The dis- 
tinction between an essential and a non-essential indus- 
try is not always clear and may change with new de- 
velopments. Besides a new source of workers for non- 
essential businesses will release other employees for the 
more essential types. 

'n many high schools, there is a place for intensive 
courses in stenography, typewriting, bookkeeping, arith- 
metic, and various types of office machines and clerical 
activities, particularly for students in the senior year. 
This does not necessarily imply entirely new courses ; in 
most instances, it will probably mean a recognition of the 
necd and such changes in emphasis that will enlarge or 
speed up (perhaps both) the scope of training. In pro- 
grams that have proven to be adequate in turning out 
competent business workers ‘in normal times, there is 
little call for wholesale changes. 

in the evening school and in other phases of adult 
education, “refresher” and “pre-employment” courses 
may be very much in order. Properly planned and con- 
ducted, such courses will (1) arouse the interest of 
former employees and other persons with basic training 
who normally would not consider employment, and (2) 
provide them with a review or special training that will 
qualify them for taking over positions in the present 
emergency. At the request of a large ordnance plant, 
one school system set up specific “refresher” courses 
aimed to find and qualify latent talent for stenographic 
and other clerical work in that particular organization, 


and thus replace men departing for service.in the armed 
forces. In another instance, intensive courses in calcu- 
lating and other office machine work were conducted for 
employed persons and others called upon to take over 
additional duties along that line. In a number of cen- 
ters, pre-employment courses to help find and train ex- 
tra help for the holiday trade at Christmas time were 
conducted. These classes attracted and aroused the in- 
terest of hundreds of married women and others, many 
with excellent qualifications, who were willing to help 
out in emergency, to the gratification of distressed mer- 
chants. These instances are but suggestive of what 
may need to be undertaken as new developments bring 
new needs. 

While meeting the emergencies, however, sight must 
not be lost of the fact that business education on the 
whole should be kept on a broad, sound, basis. In stress- 
ing the importance of skill training one writer argues 
that “we must drop for the duration the emphasis on 
social and personal values.” Certainly this does not 
apply to the earlier high school grades where most pu- 
pils are under seventeen years of age. To concentrate 
on skill training alone for them will mean that many 
will go out poorly prepared even in the skills, as well 
as with a lack of adequate background. The war situa- 
tion is emphasizing as never before the need for a 
broad understanding of economic and general world 
relationships. Intensive and specialized courses leading 
to immediate employment are very much in order for 
older students and adults. By better teaching methods, 
skill training may be stepped up on all levels without 
eliminating other essentials. Care must be taken that 
the broader aspects of business education, including 
social and personal values, are not crowded out. Unless 
this is done, our young people will find themselves seri- 
ously handicapped even now, and much more so in the 
post-war period when competition will indeed be severe. 
—Ernest A. Zelliot, Director of Business Education, 
Des Moines Public Schools. 


IMMEDIATE CHANGES IN BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Current articles indicate that we should make some 
thoughtful adjustments in our business education curri- 
cula on the secondary school.level. Here are some of the 
bases which have been recently suggested : 

(1) Eliminate broadening work in all specific job sub- 
jects up to the point to which these eliminations inter- 
fere with immediate job training. When we have plenty 
of time, and realize that as we cut down the time taken 
in presenting skill training that the time will only be con- 
sumed in even more academic subject-matter, it is often 
desirable for us to include trairiing in our job courses 
which, while it is not immediately useful, may be of 
value three or four years later, All such learnings should 
be eliminated for those who are being demanded by 
business offices even before their training is completed. 

(2) We must set up refresher coursesNor students 
who have not achieved adequate skills or who have not 
recently practiced these skills and, therefore, have be- 
come less efficient. Refresher courses must start with 
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diagnosis and train for specific deficiencies. Only 
in this way can a refresher course be completed in a 
minimum amount of time and retain adequate motiva- 
tion for the students. 

(3) In the academic subjects offered in connection 
with business curricula, mathematics and science should 
be given emphasis, and other equally worth-while sub- 
jects subordinated for the time being. These science 
and mathematics courses should not be formal academic 
presentations. To be really effective, they must give the 
mathematics and scientific applications whick are of im- 
mediate use in factories and in the armed forces. The 
determination of these revisions is not our job. Never- 
theless, we should prod the academicians to the utmost 
to get them to make their materials currently useful. 

(4) Our courses in consumer. education must be 
streamlined to reduce fundamental considerations and to 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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MONROE OPERATION IS THE KEY 7 


TO A WAR TIME JOB 





The mighty surge of war production carries 
with it a load of figure work that is breaking all 
records. Want ad after want ad asks for 
employees that know Monroe operation—the 
schools that are meeting this demand are help- 
ing to win the war. 


Because Monroe man-power and materials 
are now concentrated on making direct muni- 
tions of war; new Monroes are not available. 
But the Monroes you now have were built to 
last for years; and we offer all schools using 
Monroe machines these definite wartime ser- 
vices at a nominal cost. 

1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service through 
regular inspections by trained mechanics who 
will keep your Monroes operating efficiently. 
2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in the 
elements of business arithmetic and Monroe 
operation. 

3. An advanced School Manual of Instruction 
of 200 pages that will help you give the in- 
creased training needed to meet the wartime 
demand for figuring skill. 

4. Advice on special problems for advanced 


classes. To use your Monroes to the full and to 
keep them operating day in and day out—take 
full advantage of Monroe’s wartime service. 
Call the nearest Monroe branch for full details 
or write to our Educational Department. 





KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 














MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


IS THERE A SHORTAGE? 


For the past month I have been 
looking for evidence as to just what 
the situation is with respect to supply 
and demand in the field of clerical 
training. One doesn’t need very 
suuch evidence to warrant the belief 
that in critical areas there is a short- 
age of competent clerical help. Wash- 
ington is such an area. There doubt- 
less are others. But the almost com- 
plete omission of any reference to 
clerical training in relation to the war 
effort in the various announcements 
concerning the situation makes one 
wonder as to just what the situation 
is throughout the country as a whole. 

In the New York and Boston 
papers are frequent announcements 
of need of training for industrial and 
other pursuits, but as yet I have 
found no emphasis on the clerical 
field, if indeed that field is mentioned 
at all. 

In the October number of the 
N.E.A. Journal the United States 
Commissioner of Education, John 
W. Studebaker, has a statement cov- 
ering four full pages of three col- 
umns each on the subject of “What 
the Schools and Colleges Can Do to 
Help Win the War.” The Com- 
missioner mentions about every kind 
of education and practice known to 
schools with the exception of cleri- 
cal training. 

In the United States Office of 
Education publication Education for 
Victory (December 15 number) five 
columns are given to “war produc- 
tion training” under the sub-head of 
“speeding up war production pro- 
grams.” About everything connect- 
ed with “the third fiscal year of vo- 
cational training for war production 
workers” is mentioned and discussed 
briefly except clerical training. Even 
“training to conserve tires” is given 
the prominence of a_ black-faced 
heading. 


In the January, 1943, number of’ 


the N.E.A. Journal the Educational 
Policies Commission outlines a pro- 
gram for elementary schools and 
high schools under the heading of 
“A Wartime Education Program.” 
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Here again we have four pages of 
three columns each with no recogni- 
tion of clerical training. 

A thirty-five page bulletin on Vo- 
cational Training in Wartime, with 
a sub-title as follows, “A handbook 
outlining joint action by educators 
and business men to expedite job 
training essential to war production,” 
has been published under the joint 
auspices of a conference committee 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators and a com- 
mittee on education appointed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Since “business” and 
“commerce” appear in this heading 
along with the term “vocational 
training in wartime,” one would ex- 
pect to find some small emphasis on 
clerical training if, as we are in- 
clined to believe, more well qualified 
clerical workers are required in the 
war effort. But on the contrary, 
there is not even a hint that there 
is a scarcity of clerical workers. In 


HOW ABO 


Here are some “don’ts” for dicta- 
ting which I have just run across. 
What do you think about them? 

1. “Don’t read the material with 
too much expression. This diverts 
the attention of the writer from the 
actual shorthand writing to the mean- 
ing of the material read.” 

2. “The dictator should endeavor 
to produce faultless dictation.” 

3. “Don’t break up phrases.” They 
are usually ‘“‘phrased in shorthand.” 


GLOR 


At last there is an “accrediting” 
agency* that “accredits collegiate in- 
stitutions on the primary basis of the 
results of educational efforts,” and 
not on the number of books in the 
library, amount of endowment, num- 
ber of professors, number of doctor- 
ate degrees, etc., etc., through the 





* Central Association of Colleges (new one) 
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the appendix we find a list of “Oc- 
cupations for Which Training Is 
Recommended under Vocational-Ed- 
ucation - for - National-Defense Pro- 
gram.” In all there are 555 occupa- 
tions mentioned, not one of which 
by any stretch of the imagination 
could be called a ‘“‘clerical” job. 

Business educators and others in- 
terested directly in this field keep 
claiming that there is a scarcity of 
clerical workers. Employers here and 
there as you meet them and discuss 
the matter with them tell how hard it 
is to get a qualified person for office 
work of certain kinds. And yet there 
is nothing in the literature that comes 
out of Washington or the offices of 
the N.E.A. or even the offices of the 
various National Policies Commis- 
sions and committees dealing with 
education in the war effort to sug- 
gest that there is a critical shortage 
of clerical workers about which 
something should be done. Some- 
thing is wrong, but I don’t know 
what it is. 


UT THESE? 


4. “Adjust the rate of dictation in 
time to preclude any long pause.” 

There are at least twenty-five other 
“don’ts,” some like the above and 
others different. But undoubtedly the 
title for the article should have been 
“Don’ts for Reading.” There is al- 
most nothing in the article to sug- 
gest anything that a business man 
would recognize as “dictation.” It ts 
small wonder that graduates can’t 
“take it” on their first job. 


BE! 


list of important facilitators of edu- 
cation, to the exclusion of the one 
sound criterion—results in terms of 
achieved objectives. I wish that our 
field could have been first to take this 
step. Some state associations have 
tackled this job of setting up suitable 
criteria for judging commercial de- 
partments, but none has tackled the 
job realistically. 
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ae Merchandising 


by R. D. Millican 


Alhambra High School 
Alhambra, California 
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“Before a student embarks upon a merchan- 
dising career, he must learn that the strain of 
it is heavy.” 








For years our silver-tongued ora- 
tors have been extolling the won- 
ders of The Machine Age, but it has 
taken the learned poets to warn us 
that this period would bring many 
evils ‘which man has to combat. It 
is so easy for the slave to become 
the master if man is not intelligent 
enough to recognize the dangers of 
so powerful a force and cope with it. 
Now we are just beginning to see the 
effects that the machine is having 
upon our society in the ever-increas- 
ing number of patients with neu- 
rotic disorders and nervous break- 
downs in middle age—all signs that 
the pace of modern life is very stren- 
uous, and capable of being endured 
only through intelligent living. 

Even in our present war economy 
our President has stressed the need 
for vacations for all workers. No 
man can work day after day without 
having some recreation to give his 
body and mind a chance to recuper- 
ate! A normal life means perfect 
balance between body and mind; the 
emotional and outward adjustments 
becoming very difficult in a society 
so complex as ours. 

We can do a certain amount of 
education in this direction in our 
adult program, but it is even more 
necessary for our youth to see the 
need for mental health because they 
are the businessmen and workers of 
tomorrow. We must have healthy, 
well-conditioned youngsters who can 
meet the problems of business life in 
such a way that will not make them 
hopeless neurotics or living corpses 
at forty-five or fifty. We need to 
impress upon them the necessity for 
social adjustment in such a way that 
it can be done with the least possible 
disturbance to their equilibrium. 


10 


Who Must Conduct the Mental 
Health Program? 


In an approach to this problem of 
mental health education it is neces- 
sary to decide who are most qualified 
to put such a program into effect. 
High school students have hero-wor- 
ship tendencies—they like to see liv- 
ing examples of the kind of person 
they are expected to be. The teacher 
should be that kind of person to im- 
press upon the student the need for 
all the qualities about which he is 
talking. 

There is not room enough in this 
article to offer a concrete program of 
instructions to the teacher for ac- 
quiring his own mental health. This 
discussion is concerned with a pro- 
gram for student development. Every 
teacher should be convinced of its 
necessity and practical use before he 
attempts to make it a part of the cur- 
riculum in which he is engaged. 


The Need for Mental Health in a 
Merchandising Career 


Many people will say that mental 
health requirements are the same for 
every career. This is far from the 
truth. Since each profession or ca- 
reer demands certain skills, likewise 
certain mental health qualities are de- 
manded to go with them. Many ad- 
justments carry more importance in 
merchandising than in other fields in 
which the public is not met on a large 
scale, although it is true that the gen- 
eral specifications for mental health 
must be adhered to in all cases. 

Eight tendencies, qualities, or divi- 
sions seem to be the most important 
considerations in a mental health 
program for merchandising. It is 
impossible to isolate each one of 
these, and set it apart by itself in any 
one individual. We do not try today 


to study the person as a group of 
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mechanisms, but rather as an inte 
grated whole to whom-we react fa- 
vorably or unfavorably under a se‘ 
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of conditions. Often we say we lik« 
a person, but if asked to explair 
why, we have difficulty expressing 
ourselves in so many words. Usually) 
we end up with a few general phrases 
that seem to answer the questioner. 
In discussing these several points 
only the most important can be con 
sidered, and it must be kept in mind 
that no one can be isolated. There is 
much overlapping, and. the human 
being is a complex organism. It is 
well to think of these drives as atti- 
tudes that the student must act upon 
consciously if he is attaiming the 
mental health part of his. education. 


1. Sound Physical Health 


Whether we accept the dualistic 
concept of mind and body or not, we 
all must realize that a sound body is 
essential to mental health. The two 
go together in some way not alto- 
gether explained by research or sci- 
ence. Sound physical health is nec- 
essary to merchandising careers be- 
cause the hours are long, vacations 
short, and outside stresses such as 
noise and confusion, irate customers, 
haggard bosses, and others are pres- 
ent at all times. Can you imagine 
any person without health coping 
with the Christmas buying season in 
a department store? Any student 
who contemplates a career must real- 
ize this from the start, and be intelli- 
gent about it. Plenty of rest on work 
nights, good food, and recreation to- 
tally divorced from _ occupational 
matters are necessary to mental nor- 
malcy. 


2. Cultivate the Success Habit 


No person becomes a success who 
thinks in terms of failure. From the 











beginning the student must really be- 
lieve that he can be successful. He 
must believe that he does know the 
merchandise he is selling, that he 
can handle all kinds of customers, 
ind that he has the capabilities to 
reach the top. If he refuses to adopt 
this attitude, he will quickly turn 
vithin and become an introvert of 
ihe worst pattern. That is, he will 
begin to feel sorry for himself, and 
hlame everyone else for his failure. 
success or failure are largely due to 
he mental outlook, and by keeping a 
ositive attitude at all times, even 
consciously working on it, the for- 
uula or germs for success have been 
iid, and will continue to grow from 
day to day as the student gets actual 
xperience. 


2, React Normally to 
Emotional Situations 


It is always essential to keep the 
smotions under control. The sales- 
verson in a large retail store, who 
‘ets hysterical when a customer re- 
‘uses to be pleased with the merchan- 
lise on the counter, is not reacting 
normally to a situation that will oc- 
‘ur frequently in her career. The 
vell-adjusted salesperson is supposed 
o keep her emotions under control 
it all times, to show no temper, and 
o appear perfectly placid and unruf- 
led under the most severe stresses. 
it requires mental health to combat 
all these external pressures, but it is 
absolutely essential to do so. This 
does not mean that emotions are to 
be suppressed at all times. In recre- 
ation and in other phases of life, 
through hobbies and other activities, 
the emotions must be given a chance 
to express themselves to prevent 
“emotional unbalance” — the very 
thing we are trying to avoid. 


4. Be Fair and Diplomatic in 
Dealings with Other People 


In the field of merchandising more 
than in many others, it is very im- 
portant that the student learn the 
principles of diplomacy. It is im- 
possible for salespeople to be out- 
spoken in conversation with the cus- 
tomers of the store. The art of tact, 
in saying the proper things at the 
proper time, is part of the art of sell- 
ing merchandise, and at the same 
time a social skill that must be de- 
veloped in student training. 


It is essential that the student learn ° 


how to get along with every cus- 
tomer. Although the latter have been 
categoried into types such as delib- 
erate, argumentative, suspicious, im- 
pulsive, unfriendly, and friendly, 
actual practice shows that each cus- 
tomer is different from any other 
even though this customer may have 
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tendencies in the direction of those 
mentioned. 

Often students, who have some 
training in merchandising, have the 
tendency to think themselves better 
than those who have had to learn as 
they went along. Actually those in 
the latter group have had some actual 
experience in selling while the stu- 
dent has theory and little else. Why 
he should think himself better than 
others is an example of the geocen- 
tric, and a few setbacks will puncture 
this ego. If he is intelligent, he will 
overcome this fault quickly. 

We tend to criticize others for our 
own shortcomings. For example, if 
some other person sells more mer- 
chandise or seems to make more 
progress than you, it is time to make 
a self-analysis and find out the rea- 
son. You have to be fair with your- 
self as well as with other people. The 
student must learn the art of self- 
criticism. 


5. Keep Work and 
Play in Balance 


How often in recent years have 
you picked up the daily newspaper, 
and read of some domestic tragedy 
involving the death of the head of the 
family by heart attack, or the sudden 
collapse of some business leader 
while at his desk? These cases are 
quite common, and underneath them 
lies the secret of unbalance in work 
and play activities. Few business 
men today know how to play. They 
work all day at the office, and then 


-go to clubs or parties and talk more 


about business with their friends and 
associates. Such a program, if car- 
ried on for many years, can only lead 
to physical and mental breakdowns, 
and there is plenty of evidence in this 
direction. 

Before a student embarks upon a 
merchandising career, he must learn 
that the strain of it is so heavy that 
only those with a strong body and a 
determination to keep it so can hope. 
to survive and prevent middle-age 
collapse. The student must know 
what sort of program he must follow 
to keep in balance. It is absolutely 
necessary to have time for recreation, 
for exercise, for hobbies, for associ-, 
ation with people outside of his 
sphere of business to insure mental 
and physical health. The old adage 
that we must keep our nose to the 
grindstone may result in success of 
a kind, but it may also develop a 
person who will have neither the 
power or the will to enjoy it once it 
is achieved. 

Every person has different hobbies, 
exercise he likes, friends he enjoys. 
He must make a conscious effort to 
see that all these things are an inte- 





grated part of his life! Vocational 
success alone is not enough for any 
man! 


6. Learn To Be Independent 


The art of self-sufficiency is a 
practice that everyone should culti- 
vate. No one likes a person who is 
always leaning upon your shoulder, 
or who cannot think for himself. The 
student should learn that self-reliance 
is essential to success. The mentally 
lazy person has no place in the mer- 
chandising scheme. 

The criticism was made once to a 
baseball manager that his shortstop 
made so many errors. The manager 


- did not say anything, but showed the 


man how many chances the short- 
stop accepts—evidence that this 
player is in the game at all times, and 
is bound to make mistakes. Each 
ballplayer is told to go after every- 
thing in his territory even if he 
misses a few. Merchandising follows 
this rule—don’t be afraid of mis- 
takes. One cannot learn by sitting 
back and permitting the other fellow 
to make all the decisions. Of course, 
there will be criticism by others. 
Leaders are always being criticized— 
that’s why they are leaders. 

Being self-reliant and independent 
will cultivate the student’s judgment. 
With proper guidance he can learn 
to make fewer and fewer mistakes 
and thereby increase his efficiency. 


7. Be Social-Minded 

Be Interested in the 

Problems of Others 

Sometimes you meet a cynic who 
says that there is no one who really 
does anything for anybody else. He 
is just doing it because he has de- 
termined in advance the benefits he 
will get out of this assistance. Cynics 
are usually people who are so egotis- 
tical that they have never thought of 
trying this formula, and so are con- 
vinced that it is true. At the same 
time it would be naive to think that 
all our motives are of an unselfish 
character. Probably the answer is 
in the middle of these two extremes. 
Usually when you do something for 
another person you feel an inner sat- 
isfaction that wasn’t there before. 
That is why the Christmas spirit 
makes everyone happy. 

The sociologists call this “drive” 
“mutual aid.” Every normal person 
feels the need for encouragement, 
praise, advice, and other forms of 
help from other people. The tech- 
nique to get these mental comforts 
is to be interested in the problems of 
others. Praise other people, encour- 
age others, and you will find that 
such action is reciprocal. Sometimes 
it is wasted upon some egocentric 
person, but in large measure it does 
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bring results among the normally ad- 
justed. The path to success will be 
much easier if students follow this 
formula early in life, cultivate a pat- 
tern of being interested in fellow stu- 
dents, and thus carry this idea into 
the business world. 


8. Have an Open Mind 
Be Scientific 

Whenever a person refuses to listen 
to new ideas or new interpretations 
of old ones, he has ceased to grow. 
Mentally he is old, and physically he 
soon will be.. Man thrives on new 
experiences and new ideas. They put 
zest into life which for most people 
is dull and routine. 

In a court of law no decision is 
made until all the evidence has been 
heard. This.is a good rule to follow 
in daily life. It.is poor business to 
make decisions about anything until 
all the data have been studied. Many 
of us make decisions about people 
on mere gossip or some chance re- 
mark. Many of us crystallize our 
ideas or philosophy about certain 
concepts before we investigate all the 
facts of the case. 

Today we live in a scientific world 
dominated by the machine. In this 
age nothing is left to chance. All 
things are tested, and tested before 
they are put on the market. They 
are tested after that to find means 
of improving their quality. The 
manufacturers of Nylon were not 
satisfied with their product after it 
had been offered to the public. Im- 
mediately their research chemists 
were busy experimenting in an effort 
to find ways of improving the prod- 
uct and thereby increasing its con- 
sumer value. 

Students who are taught the value 
of scientific reasoning will progress 
much more rapidly if they keep their 
minds open to new ideas and tech- 
niques, and thereby make themselves 
more valuable to their employer and 
society. 


Techniques in the Mental Health 
Program 


It is all very well to preach about 
the need for doing something, but 
any person reading this article is in- 
terested in knowing how these ideas 
can be put into operation. The last 
part of the article will deal specifical- 
ly with techniques to make such a 
program possible. Here are the steps 
to be taken after we have assumed 
that the teacher who is going to 
adopt this program in her classroom 
is convinced of its worth: 
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1. Give a Personality Test 
to Each Student 


One of the latest and most satis- 
factory personality tests on the mar- 
ket is the California Test of Person- 
ality. It is an improvement over 
many of the older ones because it 
does not attempt to measure individ- 
ual traits, but rather takes an inven- 
tory of each student. It comes in 
different grade levels such as ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult. The 
tests can be purchased for a few 
cents a copy along with a key to 
check results. The test has both 
“A” and “B” parts. Both have been 
standardized to measure the same 
thing so that “A” can be given at the 
beginning of the semester and “B” 
later in the term to see if any im- 
provement has been made. Let it be 
understood at this point that no test 
is perfect, and must be used intelli- 
gently to show tendencies in mal- 
adjustment rather than absolute fac- 
tors. 

Most students are willing to co- 
operate in these tests. They must 
have the right mental attitude, realiz- 
ing that they are being given as a 
part of their education to help them 
to correct any weaknesses in person- 
ality. To increase their confidence 
it might be a good idea for the teach- 
er to take the tests also to show his 
good sportsmanship. Any student 
who shows any bad points should 
have a private conference with the 
instructor to find means to correct 
these weaknesses. 


2. Use Indirect Methods of 
Teaching Rather Than Direct 


Moralizing in education has been 
shown to have very little value. To 
tell a student that he must be self- 
reliant, that he must be social-minded 


and think of others is dealing in ab- 
stractions which the average student 
will not understand or be able to ap- 
ply to his own way of living, 

The better way is to set up arti- 
ficial situations in which the student 
will grasp these ideas. The class- 
room must be an actual laboratory in 
which these principles are practiced 
every day. For example, in dealing 
with customers the student can act as 
a salesman and the teacher as a cus- 
tomer. The teacher can pose as a 
difficult buyer, be very exact in his 
demands, and do many other things 
that will irritate a salesperson. The 
student can learn the actual way to 
attack and solve these problems in 
real life. If he makes mistakes, he 
can be shown his errors and thus 
learn to master the proper method 
to use in such situations. 

This second method will do more 
good than lecturing for a week on the 
necessity for diplomatic relations 
with customers. Of course the ideal 
conclusion to this instruction is actual 
work in a store where the student 
actually works part-time and applies 
the principles he has learned in the 
school laboratory. He will gradually 
adopt certain methods of response 
because they are essential adjust- 
ments in a business situation. 

All eight of the essentials discussed 
here can be used in a merchandising 
curriculum, not as isolated instances 
but as an integral part of student 
training. The mental health of the 
student will be greatly improved be- 
cause he will be given practice that 
can be used in his career no matter 
what he chooses. While techniques 
must have some variation for individ- 
ual schools, the indirect method for 
mental health is sound, and in the 
long run will bring the best results— 
well-adjusted students ready to take 
their place in the business world! 


IMMEDIATE CHANGES 
(Continued from page 7) 


emphasize problems of living under 
rationing, alternate materials, succes- 
sor goods, increased taxation, etc. 
(5) Discipline must be maintained 
on an adequate basis. During peace 
times we can afford to tolerate a cer- 
tain amount of dawdling. With the 
reduction in the number of teachers, 
the necessity for securing new and 
less experienced teachers, the multi- 
tude of supplementary in-school and 
out-of-school duties teachers must 
carry out, we cannot tolerate this pro- 
cedure. Fortunately, the problem of 
discipline has always been much less 
evident in business subjects because 
students have better motivation and 
because the subject-matter of busi- 
ness education is usually more 


tangible. 

(6) As far as possible, the last 
terms of the high school program 
should be devoted to some pre-induc- 
tion training. Thus far, teaching 
materials issued from Washington, 
D. C., have been devoted to industrial 
work. In the very near future, a 
pre-induction course in clerical train- 
ing is to be printed and offered for 
use in the secondary schools, private 
schools, and colleges. Where there is 
evidence of usefulness for such ma- 
terials, teachers can make their sub- 
jects more meaningful to students by 
adapting their subject-matter in line 
with the proposals made in this bul- 
letin and the several] others that are 
planned. —-Herbert A. Tonne 
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to explain split division on a 

key-driven calculator to one of 
my students who was having difficul- 
ty, | asked, more or less as a part of 
the “patter,” if she knew how to 
count strokes in getting a trial divi- 
sor. Said she, “Any fool knows how 
to do that.” Remembering her dif- 
ficulties when this particular manipu- 
lation had been introduced not long 
be‘ore, I asked her, “Just how long 
have you known?” Not at all em- 
ba:rassed, she answered, “Oh, you 
know what I mean.” Reminiscing 
ab-ent-mindedly about my own prone- 
ne-s to respond similarly to the il- 
lo.'cal, inept flounderings of others 
oi my pupils—who forever appear 
urjuly slow to improve under my 
sk ‘led teaching—I concluded the 
denonstration with a perfunctory, 
“ow do you see how it is done?” 


Or afternoon while attempting 


Literature on Job-Getting 


There is good material written on 
all phases of job-hunting. It is in 
books in libraries; it appears in some 
texts used in classrooms; it has ap- 
peared in periodicals; but, just as 
learning to walk is at sometime a new 
skill to each of us, so job-hunting is 
new to most school-of-commerce 
graduates. “Any fool” knows how to 
put one foot ahead of the other—af- 
ter he has learned to walk! We 
teachers know the arts of asking for 
a job—at least know some of them, 
as is evidenced by the fact that we 
have jobs. (Ouch!) But we need 
to be reminded to teach each gradu- 
ating class how to get the jobs we 
have trained its members to hold. 

Many of the rules or customary 
procedures successfuliy used in job- 
hunting are so simple and seem so 
self-evident that it is easy for us to 
feel the same impatience which 
prompted my pupil to say “Any fool 
knows how to do that.” They are 
just matters of “common sense.” As 
a matter of fact when we urge very 
earnestly that letters of application 
be grammatically correct and typo- 
graphically perfect, and that finger 
nails be cleaned, and sales talks 
planned before interviews, the eyes 
of our classes may say petulantly, 
“Any fool knows that.” And yet, 
without considerable prompting, 
training, and conscious thought, of- 
ten with the aid of a check list, even 
the smart ones do not actually do 
these important, simple, common- 
knowledge things. 
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“Come in Monday Morning’ 


by Karl Morrison 
University of Mississippi 
University, Mississippi 


There is a classic story in the ac- 
counting department of this school of 
a Master from a well-known univer- 
sity who came to an interview for an 
assistant professorship without a tie 
or coat and wearing a polo shirt he 
must have loved because of long as- 
sociation. I have verified the story. 
3ut not by asking the interviewee. 
He is not a member of the staff. It is 
doubtful if an individual ever gets 
so big that he can ignore the little 
things with impunity. One should 
exercise at least as 
much carein oh, 
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“Each knows 
that only one 
will win.”’ 


grooming himself for a business in- 
terview as he would for an important 
social engagement—remembering, of 
course that appropriateness is quite 
as important. While bread and 
breeches are not romantic, they are 
certainly quite as important as, and 
prerequisite to romance. 


The Standard Procedures 
Work Best 


The favorite economic activity of 
by far the majority of the people of 
this country is directed toward the 
attainment of money income. To 
this end many and devious means are 
used, legal and illegal, regular and 
irregular, routinely common place 
and ingeniously individual. How- 
ever, the majority of those who at- 
tempt either to gain income when 


they have none, or to increase those 
incomes which they have, follow the 
same general procedure — get a tip 
about an opportunity, write a letter, 
talk to the holder of the money bags. 
Ingenuity appears more in the appli- 
cation of than in the deviation from 
tested techniques. 

Since all wages are got by influ- 
encing others, their attainment is 
based on the most suitable and effec- 
tive means of persuading others that 
we are of value in their own scheme 
of aggrandizement or to their greater 
enjoyment of life. Job-hunting is a 
sales routine. Contact the customer, 
sell your goods; deliver ; collect your 
price. The procedure may be put in 
a few words, and so put it seems 
quite simple. Yet many a letter of 
application is not worth its postage. 
Many an interview results in the 
elimination of the applicant from any 
subsequent consideration, rather than 
in his gaining the desired favor of 
the employer. [:mployment decisions 
are influenced by personal reactions 
and judgments as well as records of 
past employments and training. 

In preparing for an interview an 
applicant should avail himself of 
whatever knowledge he can get con- 
cerning the prospective employer, 
concerning the position sought, and 
concerning his own skills and capaci- 
ties. All of these are necessary if he 
is to marshal his talents in such a 
manner as to make the most of his 
opportunity. 


Secure Rapport with the Employer 


In the first place the business man 
is merely human, and if the applicant 
can touch a responsive chord by ex- 
pressing sincere admiration for 
something of which he is proud; 
whether it be his children, or the 
neatness of his desk, or the reputa- 
tion of the emplovers’ firm, he will 
have put in a good word for himself. 
Remember that his own name spoken 
in a tone of respect is the sweetest 


- music that can come to the ears: of 


mortal man. Likewise, if the appli- 
cant can indicate that he has some 
technical knowledge of that business 
and the part he himself can take, if 
he can show some understanding of 
its problems — and the interviewer’s 
important part in their solution—be- 
fore he obtains the job, he will again 
have executed a master stroke. 
Thirdly, he should by all means 
take stock of his own skills and capa- 
cities and plan to make the most of 
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them. Is he an expert typist? Is he 
superior at transcription? Is he un- 
usually adept with the calculator or 
duplicating machine, or at meeting 
the public in the outer office? Does 
he “catch-on” quickly, and can he 
prove it? Can he exercise initiative 
tactfully and appropriately? Can he 
assume responsibility, and exercise 
good judgment and decisiveness 
when circumstances permit? Any 
point of superiority at all revelant to 
the work sought, even though it may 
be of a social nature, should be 
‘‘played-up” in the interview. It 
might be noted that ‘‘played-up”’ 
means both the presentation of a 
claim to superiority and substantia- 
tion of that claim: Of these two the 
latter may well be made the more 
dramatic and impressive. 

Many employers give some kind of 
performance test or ask that stand- 
ard forms be filled out as a part of 
the interview. They may want to 
check up on some of the applicant’s 
claims that seem too good to be true. 
They may have some standard of 
performance by which to measure 
applicants. They may be chiefly in- 
terested in the applicant’s behavior 
during the test. Does he work with 
assurance and self control? Does he 
seem to know what he is doing? 
How does he handle an unfamiliar 
problem? Such questions are very 
important to employers who are look- 
ing for employees who can be trained 
for positions that are much more im- 
portant than the one immediately in 
view. Under such circumstances an 
applicant should make every effort 
to work with poise, accuracy and 
good judgment. A show of blazing 
speed may not be the critical factor 
at all. 


Planning the Campaign for 
a Position 


Plans of campaign may be as va- 
ried as the jobs and the circum- 
stances. Yet, in all of them the pre- 
liminary ground work is important— 
the introspection and fair evaluation 
of one’s own capacities, of one’s mar- 
ketable ‘skills ; the study of what the 
market: demands in the way of per- 
sonnel, and the fitting together of 
these parts of the jigsaw puzzle. The 
problem of: where and how the va- 
rious irregular pieces which are the 
different aspects of the applicant may 
be matched with those of the employ- 
er may usually be solved less pain- 
fully. and more promptly bv fore- 
thought and preparation than by trial 
and error. It is aqueer quirk of hu- 
man nature that students will spend 
four to eight years preparing for a 
job, will spend hours “cramming” for 
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examinations, and then go into an 
interview without giving ten minutes 
consideration to its planning. 

It is true that some companies have 
built a national business by door-to- 
door selling — but the salesmen for 
these concerns would be the last to 
admit that they go into an interview 
without preliminary preparation. It 
is true that some jobs have been 
gained by cold canvass methods. An 
element of “luck” (both good and 
bad) sometimes appears in job-hunt- 
ing—but the less intelligent and ad- 
equate is the preparation the greater 
are the chances against success. Pre- 
liminary study is important. Cer- 





“Manual skill is not sufficient, 
alone, either to get positions or to 
keep them in any of the trades or 
professions which require import- 
ant degrees of manual adeptness 
and training. The fundamental ca- 
pacity by which any and all of us 
attain desirable things such as in- 
come, good reputation, fame, is 
the ability to get along with other 
people, to influence other people 
favorably.” 





tainly the letter of application is very 
important because on that basis alone 
the field may be narrowed down 
eighty or ninety per cent. However, 
nearly all of this reconnoitering leads 
up to the critical point of the job- 
hunters’ contest, which is the inter- 
view. 


Personal Contact Important 
in Job Getting 


Some employment decisions are 
made entirely “on the record.” How- 
ever, most positions, certainly most 
important positions, are filled only af- 
ter personal contact. No matter how 
good a letter of application may be 
if the writer can’t take advantage of 
the interview, which it obtains, a 
competitor may get the coveted job. 
A job lost in an interview is just as 
definitely lost as if the letter of ap- 
plication had been inferior. Yes, 
even a job lost in the outer office is 
quite utterly lost. It would be inter- 
esting to know how often the attitude 
of the employer’s secretary or recep- 
tionist has tipped the scales. Try to 
make her a herald of your coming, 
rather than a sentinel warning of 
vour approach. Sell yourself to her. 
She can put in a good word for you 
(or a nod or a wink)—or say the 
boss is out, or introduce you reluc- 
tantly. 

In planning the interview the ap- 
plicant should plan very carefully for 
the three important moments.’ First, 
he should have well in mind how he 


will greet the employer. The appar- 
ent simplicity of such an act may be 
deceptive for there are many things 
which may well be considered. 
While many such greetings may be 
similar it is unlikely that any two 
should be quite identical. Ordinarily 
it would be best to inform the pros- 
pective employer by means of a let- 
ter of application that the writer has 
certain qualifications, that he desires 
a particular job, and that he would 
like an appointment for an interview. 

However, he should not take it for 
granted upon entering the office that 
the mere fact that the employer has 
replied to his letter of application 
and has written him permission ‘o 
come in for an interview means that 
he will be recognized on sight. He 
should (unless they are already ac- 
quainted, or unless there is a secre- 
tary who properly introduces him) 
introduce himself and identify hin:- 
self with the letter of application 
which secured the interview. If the 
interview is the initial contact and 
there is no letter of application lic 
should identify himself by some other 
means. The first question in a man’s 
mind when a stranger walks up to his 
desk is often either ‘what does he 
want?,” or, “who is he?’—or more 
probably some indissoluble compound 
of the two. Both should be answered 
promptly. It is a good practice just 
before entering an office to check 
mentally or from notes the important 
points that may come up in that par- 
ticular interview — and then go in 
with your chin up but not stuck out. 
After you get in remember that the 
only way to be sure you will not leave 
any of your personal belongings is to 
hold on to them. Don’t unburden 
yourself like a week-end house guest. 


The Sales Talk in the Employment 
Interview 

The second moment to give par- 
ticular attention is that of making the 
sales talk. Very often business men 
appreciate the applicant’s taking the 
initiative. The interview is the ap- 
plicant’s opportunity. The applicant 
should be aware that he asked for this 
interview, and that he must, in the 
few minutes alloted, sell himself! 
All too often applicants with excel- 
lent qualifications sit dumbly in the 
presence of a business man, waiting 
for him to ferret out, if he can, what- 
ever information he thinks he should 
have concerning those whom he em- 
ploys. Such behavior indicates a lack 
of that aggressiveness, opportunism, 
and adaptability for which business 
men are constantlv on the alert. The 
interviewee should attempt to sel! 
himself by his poise, his speech, and 
if necessary, by his performance. 
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Moreover, he should not wait for 
the moment and inspiration to get to- 
gether fortuitiously, but should plan 
definitely almost exactly the words in 
which he will make his brief plea. 
When he has clearly in mind what he 
shall say or do as a clincher, he may 
watch with some composure for the 
right time during the interview to put 
in those well-considered words in his 
own behalf. This is the time to dis- 
play unusually well done samples of 
one’s work, to display a very sincere 
desire to get that job, to emphasize 
above all the one skill or trait that is 
ccunted on to clinch the job. If there 
is one ace in the hole this is the time 
to play it confidently. 

\fter planning how to get in, and 
how to make the most favorable im- 
pression while there, there still re- 
moins the matter of making an exit 
from the office. An ungainly and 
aw ward leave-taking may spoil good 
work which has been done before. It 
is well to plan in advance what will 
be said at the end of the interview so 
that when the time comes to make a 
departure there will be no mumbling 
or stuttering over two or three means 
of saying good-bye—or worse still a 
reversion to a customary, “Bye-bye,” 
or ‘“I’ll-be-seein’ ya.” 


~ 


Shall Applicant Take Initiative? 

in an interview the interviewee 
should be prepared both for defense 
and offense. Some interviewers pre- 
fer to dominate their interviews, ask- 
ing that the applicants simply answer 
concisely the questions put to them. 
Others prefer to let the applicant take 
some initiative and take his own 
method of presenting himself. In any 
case a thorough knowledge of his 
own training, of his own skills and 
capacities, of his own experience, 
helps to give the assurance necessary 
to give direct and ample answers to 
whatever questions may be asked by 
the interviewer. Furthermore, it may 
make possible a brief forceful pres- 
entation of his strongest selling point 
at some opportune time. 

In response to questions it is often 
much better to give a more complete 
answer than a simple ‘‘Yes,’’ or 
“No.” This is particularly true when 
a negative answer alone may reduce 
the applicant’s chances for a success- 
ful interview and when he has no 
other chance for self expression. 
Such questions will give an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate ability to think 
quickly and clearly, and to bring out 
points which otherwise might remain 
undisclosed. 


How to Answer Questions 
For instance, we may imagine dia- 
logue of this nature. Question: “Can 
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you operate a calculator?” Answer: 
“Yes, I have had training on both 
the key and crank driven calculators 
and on the ten-key adding and listing 
machine.” How much more satis- 
factory will be that answer than a 
simple “Yes,” or “No,” which leaves 
the employer a bit undecided whether 
to remain in ignorance as to just 
what kind of calculator the applicant 
can operate, or to attempt further 
questioning. 

It may be that this response will be 
followed by: “Can you operate the 
Comptometer?” The response: “No, 
but the Burrough’s calculator which 
I have operated is similar in its basic 
operations, and it should not take me 
long to master the operation of the 
Comptometer.’’ Again how much 
more satisfactory from both points of 
view is this answer than simply say- 
ing “‘No.” Perhaps the employer 
doesn’t know that the Comptometer 
and Burrough’s calculator are oper- 
ated in much the same fashion. 


Or suppose this question is asked: 
“Can you operate a Burrough’s book- 
keeping machine?” Answer: “No, 
but I can operate the typewriter and 
the Burrough’s calculator and so 
should be able to learn the operation 
of the bookkeeping machine quickly. 
Also, I have had enough accounting 
to understand the routine in which 
this machine plays a part.” 


In such a manner the alert and 
well informed applicant can turn to 
his own advantage questions which 
otherwise might result in his elimina- 
tion from further questioning. May 
I add that I know employers who 
may be won by inserting a respect- 
ful, “Sir” after short answers—other 
things being equal. 


Be sensitive to the employers re- 
actions. Use them as guides to your 
own further efforts. Respond to evi- 
dence of interest with more of the 
same stuff that awakened it. He will 
have to think he wants you before he 
will hire you. But, when he bristles 
or sulks or remains cold he is flying 
storm warnings—and very few appli- 
cants can make hay in a storm. 


It is well also to know what the 
“going wage” is for the kind and 
quality of work sought—and ask for 
it in response to any questions con- 
cerning desired pay. If the applicant 
is worth less he should not get the 
job. If he is worth more he can 
prove that when he is on the job and 
making money. This question of the 
minimum wage is often a stumbling 
block to the applicant. He is afraid 
to ask too much for fear a competitor 
will land the job. He fears to ask too 


little lest he get less than he might, 
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or less than he:is entitledsto. By ask- 
ing the same wage that is paid for 
similar service to people who are al- 
ready working for the employer the 
applicant has a fairly safe guide. It 
may be borne in mind, too, that the 
wage asked can be reduced more 
readily than it can be raised. 


Make a Pleasant Exit 


Whether or not the applicant feels 
that the interview has been success- 
ful two things demand that in leav- 
ing he shall give the impression that 
the employer’s time and interest have 
been appreciated. It is, of course, a 
matter of common courtesy to ex- 
press appreciation for a favor re- 
ceived. If this alone were not a suf- 
ficient incentive there remains the un- 
certainty concerning the future. An 
applicant never knows when an em- 
ployer by whom he has been inter- 
viewed, even though refusing the po- 
sition sought at the time of the inter- 
view, may call him back, or put in a 
good word for him elsewhere. 

It is altogether too common for an 
applicant after an interview to leave 
feeling that “that is that.” In so do- 
ing he may be losing a chance to 
swing a pending decision in his own 
favor. It is a good practice to follow- 
up every interview that holds out the 
slightest hope. Depending upc» the 
circumstances of the interview and 
the respective parties the follow-up 
may take several forms, perhaps the 
easiest being to put in a telephéfie 
call. Another way to follow-up af 
interview is to write a letter, and 
sometimes it is practicable to stop by 
the office and at least speak to the 
secretary—whose favor should never 
be disdained. 

The follow-up gives evidence of a 

continued interest in the job. This 
further evidence of interest, coming 
at an opportune time when the em- 
ployer may be trying to make up his 
mind which of the most promising 
applicants to accept, may successfully 
close the campaign. The follow-up 
may be a means of bringing to the 
employer’s attention again those 
things which seem most important as 
the applicant remembers the inter- 
view—or to present new items of in- 
terest which subsequent effort and 
study have made available. However 
favorable or unfavorable the atten- 
tion of the employer seems to be at 
the close of the interview the appli- 
cant should remember that a position 
is never won or lost until it has act- 
ually been awarded. 


Judge Your Competition 


Preparation for an interview can- 
not be entirely complete without giv- 
ing some consideration to the quan- 
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tity and quality of the competition. 
The smart contestant may know him- 
self well, may have studied the em- 
ployer and his needs carefully, and 
yet be entirely in the dark as to the 
quality of his competitors. The smart 
applicant gives his competitors credit 
for being very, very capable. Having 
made such an assumption he is pre- 
_ pared to do his level best, to present 
his own case in the best possible light. 
He is not apt to be careless, or to 
have that over-assurance that may be 
just as fatal as too little assurance. 
Competitors need not be mentioned 
in the interview, certainly never in a 
disparaging manner. Yet, foreknowl- 
edge of what they are apt to do just 
gives the same advantage that staying 
a few moves ahead of the game in 
checkers gives. 

An actual case in point occurred 
in my sophomore shorthand class re- 
cently. It was subsequently capi- 
talized as REED V. SMITH & 
JONES, et al. These are the details: 
A friend of mine on the staff of the 
university asked that he be sent a girl 
who could take some dictation, who 
could type well and who would prove 
dependable in his office. I said that I 
would be glad to send 3 or 4 of the 
best products of my teaching efforts. 

Some four days later I met the 
Doctor in the Post Office and he said 
that he had taken as his secretarial 
assistant a certain Miss Reed. Some- 
what aghast, I inquired which Miss 
Reed. My fears were well grounded. 
Miss Reed was a student who last 
semester got a D because J had al- 
ready. filled my failure quota before 
getting to the “R’s’. This semester 
Miss Reed is still trying and is act- 
ually beginning to show evidence of 
acquiring some shorthand skill. 
Nevertheless, she would have been 
one of the last to receive my recom- 
mendation for a job at that time. 

Of course I was curious as to how 
Miss Reed, unskilled as she herself 
would be the first to admit, took a job 
out of the hands of the Prima Donnas 
in my class. I asked, and the answer 
was, “Well she just seemed so eager 
for the job.” Just that simple! She 
wanted the job. At least she con- 
vinced my friend that she wanted the 
job—wanted it more than any one 
else who had interviewed him. And 
he felt that one who wanted it badly, 
who wanted it more than any one else 
would more than likely do her best 
to keep it. Rather than compete at a 
hopeless disadvantage in dictation, 
she very smartly played up her eager- 
ness for the job. 


Importance of Selling Ourselves 


This episode tends to establish 
more firmly my opinion that manual 
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skill is not sufficient, alone, either to 
get positions or to keep them in any 
of the trades or professions which 
require important degrees of manual 
adeptness and training. The funda- 
mental capacity by which any and all 
of us attain desirable things such as 
income, good reputation, fame, is the 
ability to get along with other people, 
to influence other people favorably. 
It seems to me that no teacher can 
emphasize the importance of this 
skill too much. No student is going 
to get a job without favorably im- 
pressing some employer. No em- 
ployee is going to attain promotion 
without favorably influencing those 
in position to grant the desired favor. 
In this civilization where each of us 


is mutually dependent upon his neigh- 


bors and associates, we live by the 
grace of our fellow men. All market- 
able skills are important, but the basic 
skill is the ability to sell ourselves. 
Successful selling of any kind re- 
quires advertising, ingenuity in 
adapting the product to existing cir- 
cumstances, and a good product—all 
of which must be prepared befor, the 
sales talk. 


Summation 
As the early spring merges into 
late spring the devotees of Mercury 


spend their lengthening afternoons at 
their favorite trysting places. In one 
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way or another they participate in 

the ancient ritual of the foot race. 
Friday afternoon in any stadium: 

In the chute runners restively await 


the starter’s commands. The starter 
raises his gun. “Take your marks. 
Get set. Bang!” And the thrilling 
cry, “Here they come!” swells, and 
dies, and echoes back from the stands 
across the stadium as the runners 
settle into their stride. Weeks, 
months, even years of toil and sweat, 
of observation and strategy, have 
been spent in preparation for this 
contest. The food and rest, the work 
and recreation of the preceding 43 
hours have been planned for this one 
explosive effort. Each man knows 
that only one will win. Win what? 

Monday morning, downtown; ia 
the reception room of an employer's 
office: Young men and women res- 
tively await their interview. “Mr. 
Smith will see you now, Mr. Jaci 
son. Miss Bryan, you are next!” 
There is no one in the stands, no 
drama. What did they do during the 
last 48 hours? Each knows that in 
all probability only one will win. Win 
what? Cheers—or food and clothing 
A medal—or economic security? A 
niche in Alma Mater’s dusty “hall of 
fame”—or the abiding respect of his 
or her fellow men? Don’t get me 
wrong, friend. I love a race. Just 
get my point. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 
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When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- 


spect—the “back of the book” was a haven of refuge for the perplexed. In it could be 


found the answers to stubborn arithmetic problems, the population of the principal 


countries, and the Latin vocabulary. 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 


problems, THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. Following are two queries we've received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find answers to these questions by well-known teachers in the field. 


QUESTIONS 


1. To what extent have the occupational 
changes caused by war increased op- 
portunities for women in accountancy? 
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2. How can individual practice sets 
help to meet individual interests and 
needs in the study of bookkeeping? 
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T is not a difficult task to add a col- 

umn of figures on any ef the mod- 
erm machines. When one attempts 
to teach a high school pupil to per- 
form the more intricate problem of 
multiplying and dividing fractions, 
.ccumulating mixed numbers and 
handling discounts, it is often found 
that much time must be spent in ex- 
plaining to the learner certain fun- 
damentals of arithmetic. 

Many of the simple principles of 
arithmetic may seem out of place in 
a high school course, but a knowl- 
edge of these same fundamentals is 
»f great importance to one who in- 
tends to master a calculating ma- 
hine. 

More emphasis and drill on the 
orinciples of arithmetic used in ma- 
chine calculation would enable pu- 
ils to make more rapid progress in 
‘heir machine work. In adding, sub- 
‘racting and multiplying whole num- 
hers many arithmetical problems are 


involved. 
Addition 


It is interesting to watch a begin- 


ting pupil when he sits down in front 
of a machine and starts striking the 
keys at random. Invariably the first 
question he will ask is, “What will 
this machine do besides add?” 

Here is the teacher’s opportunity 
to create interest on the part of the 
learner by telling him that any adding 
or calculating machine will add, sub- 
tract, multiply and divide. The 
learner may be further impressed if 
you explain to him that multiplication 
is repeated addition and division is 
repeated subtraction. If he recog- 
nizes these two facts, many of the 
mechanical operations he will need 
to know may be solved without fur- 
ther help and he will become more 
self-reliant. 

In addition, so long as we add 
whole numbers, or confine our col- 
umn to a uniform decimal, as tenths 
or hundredths, the learner will ex- 
perience little difficulty beyond a lack 
of mechanical touch and rhythm. It 
is when the beginner attempts to add 
decimals of varying denominations 
that he is confronted with his first 
mathematical problem. Here he 
must first visualize his problem as 
a whole. 

Let us take a simple problem in 
addition and consider the simple 
mathematics involved. 

Add: 47.23, 618, 3.407, .19, .0734 
and 1.1. 
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Arithmetic Fundamental to Machine 


Instruction 


by Clark Perry 


Hartford Public High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


The learner will invariably use the 
four right hand columns on the ma- 
chine since four is the maximum 
number of digits in the problem. 

His result would be the problem 
shown in (a) 


(a) 47.23 
618 

3.407 

19 

.0734 





9501 


Many of the modern listing ma- 
chines show a permanent decimal 
point two places from the right to 
indicate dollars and cents. Many 
calculators have a movable indicator 
to show the decimal point. If the 
pupil in question has a listing ma- 
chine, he will submit 95.01 as his 
answer. If he is doing his work on 
a calculator equipped with the mov- 
able indicator, he will be confused as 
to the exact location of the point. 

As the pupil proceeds in his prob- 
lem work the necessity to observe 
and approximate becomes increas- 
ingly important. 

The pupil should observe this 
problem in its entirety and observe 
that the largest decimal numerically 
is ten-thousandths and that he must 
have a maximum of four places be- 
yond the decimal. He may then 
place the mechanical pointer four 
places from the right before he re- 
cords any numbers in the machine. 
In machine terminology this is known 
as the fixed decimal. 

The machine will then add the 
column as it appears in problem (b) 


(b) 47.2300 
618.0000 
3.4070 

- 1900 

20734 


668.9004 


If a pupil has formed the habit of 
approximating his work, he will be 
able to detect gross errors due to 
faulty machine operation. 


Subtraction 

There are two ways by which a 
machine may subtract, namely by the 
direct subtraction method and by 
the complement method. A machine 
operator must know how to read a 
complementary number before he can 
apply this method to machine calcu- 
lation. 

There are several definitions of a 
complement but one which is readily 
understood by high school pupils is 
that the complement of a given num- 
ber is the difference between the 
given number and ten or any power 
of ten depending upon the number 
of digits in the given number. It is 
easy enough for the average high 
school pupil to figure mentally the 
complements of one and two digit 
numbers; it is when he must record 
in the machine the complement of 
numbers having three or more digits 
that he experiences difficulty. If he 
resorts to paper and pencil he de- 
feats one of the aims of machine cal- 
culation which is speed. Previous 
drill in reading complements would 
enable a pupil to progress more rap- 
idly. 

In finding the complement of a 
number composed of several digits, 
a pupil must be able to read a com- 
plement as readily as he reads the 
yiven number. 

To find the complement of 41072. 
If the pupil has had no training in 
reading complements he will subtract 
41072 from 100,000 in his mind. 

In finding complements the minu- 
end in our problem will be made up 
of ciphers except the extreme left 
hand figure which will always be 1. 
One may readily see that the extreme 
right hand digit of the subtrahend 
will always be subtracted from ten 
and the remaining digits in the sub- 
trahend will be subtracted from nine. 
To read a complement and place it 
in the machine with a minimum 
amount of time a pupil should be 
taught to start at the left and sub- 
tract each digit of the subtrahend 
from nine until he reaches the right 
hand digit which must be subtracted 
from ten. 

In finding the complement of 
numbers ending in a cipher, or ci- 
phers, a pupil must realize that the 
last digit before the cipher, or ci- 
phers, is the digit to be subtracted 
from ten and the remaining cipher, 
or ciphers, are merely brought down 
in the remainder. 
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On each key of a key driven cal- 
culator the sum of the large digit 
and the small digit is always nine. 
There is a slight variation in the me- 
chanical operation of the several key 
driven calculators when subtracting 
but the basic principle of comple- 
mentary numbers is the same on all. 


475 
—142 





Place 475 in the machine and 
strike out 1 less than 142 (141) in 
the small digits and complete the 
mechanical operation required for the 
type of calculator at hand. The small 
digits 141 are the keys with the large 
digits 858 the complement of 142. 


475 
—100 





Place 475 in the machine. Strike 
out 1 less than 100 (99) in small 
numbers. A glance at the key board 
will show that there are no small 9’s. 
If the pupil understands complemen- 
tary numbers, he will readily see that 
he must strike out the 9 in the third 
column from the right and complete 
the required mechanical work. 

In many small offices where only 
limited equipment is available an of- 
fice employee may be obliged to use 
one machine for all types of work. 
It may happen that the one machine 
is of the type which will show a 
credit, or minus, answer in the com- 
plementary form. 

The following problem will illus- 
trate this point: 


$ 714.14 

81.12 
600.00 — 

11.00 
85.25 — 


$999811.01 


The pupil must disregard the nines 
and read $188.99 cr. as the answer. 

In a longer problem, where it is 
more difficult to approximate the re- 
sult, a pupil may well wonder how to 
determine whether or not one of the 
9’s should be a part of his credit, or 
minus, answer. 


$§ 5014.85 — 
4054.90 
7203.95 — 
7080.01 — 
4054.90 


$990811.01 


“The two 9’s will be disregarded 
and the answer read as $9188.99 
credit. 
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Multiplication 


To multiply on a modern adding 
or calculating machine a thorough 
knowledge of short cuts is essential 
to maximum efficiency. 

The problem now is to perform 
the required task in as short a time 
as possible with the lowest number 
of mechanical operations. 

A machine operator should ob- 
serve the problem and determine how 
it may be performed with a mini- 
mum of mechanical procedure. When 
multiplying two numbers the number 
of mechanical operation is deter- 
mined by the sum of the digits in 
the multiplier, and we should select 
as our multiplier that factor which 
will require the least amount of me- 
chanical work. 


875 X 29 


Using 875 as the multiplier the 
machine would perform the follow- 
ing operations: 

29 
29 
29 5 
29 
29 
290 
290 
290 
290 7 
290 
290 
290 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 8 
2900 
2900 
2900 
2900 





25375 


Twenty mechanical operations 
were required in working this prob- 
lem before obtaining the answer. 

Had 29 been used as the multiplier 
the problem could have been worked 
in much less time and with fewer 
mechanical steps, as illustrated below. 

875 
875 
875 
875 
875 9 
875 
875 
875 
875 
8750 
8750 2 


253575 





Eleven mechanical operations were 
required before obtaining the answer. 


With a thorough understanding of 
the mechanical procedure and a 
knowledge of short cuts in arithmetic 
the problem could have been worked 
in the following manner. Since 29 is 
1 less than 30, multiply 875 by 30 
and subtract 875. What the machine 
would actually do may be shown as 
follows: 

8750 
8750 
8750 
875 — 





253575 


In such routine office work as 
checking extensions and accumulat- 
ing pay rolls, time and labor may be 
saved if an operator is able to deter- 
mine immediately the method of 
operation which requires the smallest 
number of mechanical operations. 

All fractions must be changed to 
their decimal equivalent before they 
can be used on office machines, con- 
sequently a knowledge of decimal 
equivalents is imperative. In. addi- 
tion to a knowledge of decimal 
equivalents, an operator must be 





Eprror1aL Note: Part II of this ar- 
ticle dealing with division, discount 
and percentages will appear in next 
month’s JOURNAL. 





thoroughly acquainted with the man- 
ner of dividing and multiplying deci- 
mals by ten or any power of ten by 
simply moving the decimal point a 
required number of places to the 
right or left as the problem may re- 
quire. Such a problem as making 
extensions on a bill may show the 
need for such drill in fundamentals. 


16-3/8 yds. @ 14-1/2¢ 
26-1/2 ydse @ lle 
19 ydse @ 10-1/2¢ 


To accumulate the above problem 
an operator must recognize the fact 
that the greatest number of figures 
to the right of the decimal in any 
individual part is four. On a ma- 
chine which has a movable decimal 
indicator the operator may set the 
indicator four places from the right; 
if one is using a machine which has 
no such device he will have to assume 
the 4th position from the right to be 
the permanent decimal. 

The problem will be set up in the 
machine as follows: 


16.375 x 14.5 
26.5 <xll 
19 x 10.5 


Keep in mind that we are to use as 
the multiplier that factor which will 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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1. How do you rate your leader- 
ship as a teacher of typewriting? 

If the teacher of typewriting is an 
inspiring leader, learning will pro- 
ceed at a faster rate than would other- 
wise be possible. Inspiring leader- 
chip pre-supposes that the teacher is 
‘ompetent as a typist in every aspect 
of the course to be offered—in knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skill; and as to 
‘very practical application to which 
ie student is expected to put such 
‘arming. The competent teacher 
nows how to direct the learning 
fforts of each student according to 
s needs. This leadership is based 
a complete understanding of each 
-arning problem, a keen sympathy 
or the individual student, and pro- 
ssional capability in deciding what 

do and how to do it. 


2. Do you set up specific goals for 
each learner to which he can direct 
his efforts? 

The learner should always have a 
goal towards which he is working. 
This goal should be one which is rea- 
sonably easy to attain. If the teach- 
er persists in setting unreasonable 
standards, thus setting up remote 
goals, the advantage of a “feeling of 
satisfaction” in the learner with his 
results is too long postponed. The 
psychological importance of this feel- 
ing of satisfaction on the part of the 
learner with his progress is a factor 
for serious consideration which the 
teacher who understands the psychol- 
ogy of skill learning will not over- 
look. Every opportunity should be 
utilized to provide the 
learner with this feeling of 
satisfaction, which can 
prove to be a very stimu- 
lating and strong motivat- 
ing force. 


3. Do you require stu- 
dents to continue with their 
practice, when their attitude 
towards the practice is neg- 
ative? 


A great many teachers 
permit a student — indeed, 
require him to continue 


Ten Questions for the 


Teacher of Typewriting 


by Murray Banks 
Battin High School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 





With ever increasing govern- 
ment demands for stenographic 
workers, particularly typists, it is 
more important than ever that 
teachers streamline and revitalize 
their methods of teaching type- 
writing. Inefficient teaching and 
learning practices should be de- 
tected and eliminated. 

It is generally agreed that the 
effectiveness and rate of learning 
are definitely and directly related 
to the principles and concepts of 
skill learning which the teacher 
applies to the teaching and learn- 
ing situation. If you are a teacher 
of typewriting you will want to 
check yourself on some of the 
points outlined in this article. 





his outlook and attitude, or so-called 
“feeling tone” is a positive one, and 
conducive to thoughtful application 
and good practice on the part of the 
student. Practice by the learner on 
any other basis will prove wasteful. 


4. Do you give adequate consid- 
eration to the factors of interest and 
fatigue as they affect the learning 
process? 





carefully considered. Psychological 
research has shown that in the teach- 
ing of a skill the elements of interest 
and fatigue play a prominent part. 

A number of studies have revealed 
that learners maintain a much higher 
standard of interest when they are 
given meaningful material to prac- 
tice, than they do when they are prac- 
ticing upon alphabetic sentences. 
Since the factor of interest plays 
such an important part in the mas- 
tery of a skill, it should not be over- 
looked or underemphasized. 

Adequate repetition is necessary 
for the acquisition of typing skill. 
At this point it may be well to sound 
a word of caution. Repetition should 
be discontinued as soon as it ceases 
to be effective. A large number of 
teachers insist on a certain number 
of repetitions of any one exercise. 
There is nothing to be gained by a 
too rigid prescription of the number 
of repetitions of any one exercise. 
The skills that constitute the major 
aims of the typing course, hewever, 
can be learned only through intelli- 
gent drill and practice. 


5. Do you provide for individual 
differences in your teaching pro- 
cedure? 

Adequate individual attention 
should be provided for each student. 
There is a very definite place in the 
teaching of typewriting for group ac- 
stivity in a learning situa- 
tion. A good teaching pro- 
cedure provides opportuni- 
ties for meeting both the 
needs of the group, and the 
specific needs of the indi- 
vidual learner. 

In the teaching of type- 
writing, the instructor must 
take full cognizance of the 
principle of individual dif- 
ferences. Indeed, there is 
hardly another place where 
this principle has so much 
importance and implication 
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with his practice when his Dr. Banks Checks on the Progress of Individual Students Who than in the teaching of 


attitude is negative. It 

must be remembered—and 

this is a fundamental principle—that 
students make rapid progress in their 
learning only when their ‘‘feeling 
tone” toward the practice is good. 
The teacher should be quick to recog- 
nize a learner’s disgust with his prac- 
tice and should permit the student to 
continue with the practice only when 
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Are Permitted to Progress at Their Own Rate. 


Interest and fatigue are important 
factors to be considered by the teach- 
er of typewriting. It is with these 
factors in mind that teachers should 
avoid assigning long practice periods 
which are apt to prove uninteresting 
and monotonous. The extent and 
type of practice, therefore, should be 


typewriting. This suggests 

that the typewriting teacher 
will make it possible for each learner 
to progress at his own learning rate, 
and that the learning situation will 
at all times provide for these indi- 
vidual differences. In such a learn- 
ing situation it is far more certain 
that the individual student’s prob- 
lems will be recognized and individ- 
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ual help provided in overcoming these 
difficulties. Too rigid a classroom 
routine should therefore be avoided. 


6. Do you regulate the intensity of 
the efforts made by the student? 

Psychologists in speaking of skill 
learning, maintain that learning oc- 
curs only when the learner is exert- 
ing a distinct effort to improve. When 
the learner’s attention is no longer 
needed to control a process, there is 
a tendency for the learner’s attention 
to wander, perhaps to greener pas- 
tures, as he approaches perfection on 
any single level. What implication 
does this principle have for the 
teacher? It means, of course, that the 
teacher must at all time provide the 
type of practice which will be re- 
garded by the student as a challenge 
to improve. In this connection, teach- 
ers should learn to be readily aware 
of obvious “over-effort” on the part 
of the student. When a student tries 
too hard, it is fairly safe to assume 
that he is worrying over the progress 
which he is making. This is undesir- 
able, and can be avoided if the teach- 
er regulates the intensity of the effort 
which the student makes. 


7, Do your students know how to 
plan and engage in independent prac- 
tice? 

A significant step forward will be 
made in the teaching and learning 
process if the teacher of typewriting 
realizes that practically every student 
can be shown how to plan his own 
practice and become his own teacher, 
so to speak. It is logical to assume 
that the most efficient learning takes 
place when each student engages in 
independent practice which is suited 
to his particular needs. If rapid pro- 
gress is to be made, therefore, each 
student should know how to plan his 
own practice, and to proceed inde- 
pendently. It is a function of the 
teacher of typewriting to properly 
guide the learner to determine for 
himself the type and extent of prac- 
tice which he requires, and to act as 
his-own teacher in directing his ef- 
forts. 


8. What emphasis do you place 
upon equipment as it relates to the 
learning of typewriting? 

It:is not true that a good teacher 
can do a good job even with poor 
equipment. Best and most rapid re- 
sults can be obtained only with first- 
class equipment. It should be real- 
ized that expert facility in the use of 
any machine can be developed only 
when the operator and the machine 
are in excellent condition, and in the 
proper position with respect to each 
other. ‘A severe handicap is placed 
upon both the teacher and the learner 
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if ill-placed and inferior equipment 
must be used. 


9. Are your practice periods or- 
ganized so that well-rounded practice 
is assured? 

In every well-rounded practice 
period for developing any skill, the 
learner should divide his efforts into 
the following :* 

1. A warm-up to recall previously 
acquired skills. 

2. Intensive drill that aims to im- 
prove one thing at a time. 

3. Practice to consolidate these 
improvements and to make them an 
integral part of the student’s com- 
posite skill. 

In connection with each of these 
steps must appear the following: 

1. The will-to-learn, to improve. 
This implies some sort of checking 
or measurement of what is being 
formity to standards of form and 
done (speed, accuracy, neatness, con- 
usage, etc.). 

2. Definite diagnosis of difficulties. 

3. The carrying out of suitable 
remedial or corrective work (skill 
improvement practice). 


10. Are the ultimate goals which 
you set.up for the typewriting course 
realistic ones, and in accordance with 
the requirements of business? 


Employers do not rate typists as 
efficient and employable merely be- 
cause they can type at a high rate of 
speed. If it ever was, it certainly is 
no longer the only requirement for a 
typist. Employers insist on typists 
who know how to set up a variety of 
typing jobs efficiently, attractively, 
and correctly. This implies that 
teachers must place more and more 
emphasis on typing ability as busi- 
ness views it, instead of placing the 
major emphasis on copying speed, 
which still seems to be the case in a 
great number of typewriting courses. 

Ability to type at high speed is im- 
portant, but teachers should realize 
that it must not in itself be the ulti- 
mate objective. It is necessary, then, 
to set up realistic goals which em- 
phasize general all-around typing 
ability as business seeks it. 


1Smith, Harold H., Typewriting Technique, 
New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1936. 
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Help a man in uniform enjoy his 
leisure hours. Give your good books 
to the 1943 VICTORY BOOK 
CAMPAIGN. Leave them at the 
nearest collection center or public 
library. 








ARITHMETIC 
FUNDAMENTAL 


(Continued from page 18) 


require the least mechanical effort. 
Assume that the work is done on an 
eight column machine equipped with 
a movable decimal indicator. 


16375 

iso 75 

16375 

16375 

16375 
163 75 
1635375 
1683.75 
16375 
63 75 
265 
265 

19 

i 9 

> 

19 
19 





0728.437 5 
The answer will be read as $728.44 
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This department, conducted by Miss 
Louise Green, West Liberty State Teach- 
ers College, West Liberty, West Virginia, 
is open to questions from our readers on 
any transcription points. Miss Green will 
consult leading authorities in the typing 
field to determine the consensus on proper 
usages. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In military letters is the typewritten 
signature of the writer in capital let- 
ters or lower case? 


2. Where should the typed signature be 
placed? 


3. If the writer is an officer, what in- 
formation should be included with the 
typewritten signature? 


4. If the writer is an enlisted man, how 
should his typewritten signature be 
written, 

5. How should identifying ‘initials be 
typed? ; 


Now turn to page 34 for the correci 
answers as given by the majority of au- 
thorities. More questions will appear 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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S INCE learning the rules in English 
class is only the beginning of a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of English mechan- 
ics, the transcription teacher must 
also be an English teacher. Not un- 
less he is asked and expected to use 
those skills in all classes will a stu- 
dent demonstrate his knowledge of 
English. 

Too frequently complete carry- 
over from English class is expected 
without effort in the transcription 
class. Such optimism is unfounded. 
Human nature is too lazy. Only the 
extraordinary student will be meticu- 
lous about his English unless he 
knows he will be checked for it. One 
of the most chastening experiences 
for either an English or a transcrip- 
tion teacher is to teach both subjects. 
In English class, rules are learned 
and exercises are correctly prepared ; 
yet the very next hour in transcrip- 
tion class the same principles are 
ignored. Hence every teacher and 
particularly the transcription teacher 
must be an English teacher. 

When transcription lessons begin, 
students should be prepared for the 
big surprise they are almost bound 
to get in regard to their typewriting, 
spelling and English. For though 
one is a good typist and is self-con- 
fident about his English, there is 
something about the new procedure 
of transcribing a phonetic language 
to standard English by use of a type- 
writer that is most ruinous to the 
king’s English. 


English Training a Vital Part 
of Transcription 


Hence it is well to prophecy the 
confusion that will occur, give two 
or three short letters, and ask that 
each be typed, edited, retyped and re- 
edited, before the third and _ final 
copy to be graded is made. Not un- 
til two or three such lessons have 
been assigned, need erasers and Eng- 
lish principles be called into use. Yet 
after they have been introduced, they 
should be felt to be a vital part of 
the transcription work. 

Then instead of beginning as one 
teacher did who said to her transcrip- 
tion class, “Now forget all the rules 
you've had in English class and write 
as I tell you”, a less confusing start 
might be to say, “Business English 
like all other English must be clear 
to be effective. Aside from the fact 
that it does use more and shorter 
paragraphs than literary English, it 
has no contradictory principles. 

“Yet because of the new and dif- 
ficult situations faced when you start 
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Minimum Mechanics for Transcription 


by Orrel E. Little 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 





Editor’s Note: This article appears 
in this issue of the Journal so as 
to follow directly after Miss Little’s 
article titled “English Usage in 
Transcription” in the January 
issue. 





transcribing—handling your note- 
book or tape, typing from notes, 
thinking in terms of your dictator’s 
vocabulary—you are liable to forget 
all the English training you’ve ever 
had. Hence there are just a few 
principles which you will be required 
to concentrate on at first. Master 
them, and then employ all the other 
devices for effect that you know.” 

The shorthand teacher should 
familiarize herself with the English 
text and requirements in her school. 
If she will take the time to locate 
in that text the discussions of errors 
known to be of high frequency and 
refer to particular pages for explana- 
tions and comparisons with tran- 
scription errors, students will more 
quickly see the functional value of 
their English lessons. 

If not all students are enrolled in 
an English class, it is well to choose 
a good reference handbook, for use 
in’ class now and in the office later. 
An excellent one is the Standard 
Handbook for Secretaries, by Lois 
M. Hutchinson, first edited in 1936 


and revised in 1940. Another com- 
prehensive one is Turner’s The Pri- 
vate Secretary's Manual, and a very 
satisfactory brief one with exercises 
is the Gregg publication, The English 
of Business. 

Pre-Tests as an Aid to Teaching 

For two years I have used this de- 
vice, which seemed advantageous: 
Early in the semester for diagnosis, 
I dictated two short letters, “loaded” 
with principles, mastery of which is 
required by our English department. 
Each student was given a_ record 
sheet, on which were checked errors 
made in that diagnostic test and on 
which he was to record all further 
errors in remedial exercises. Then 
after clinical help had been given in 
the English course and our tran- 
scription had progressed, two more 
loaded letters were dictated as a pro- 
ficiency test. Much benefit is derived 
from the personal record sheet, which 
the student keeps for himself, though 
it requires detailed marking by the 
teacher. Only when a student sees 
in a chart before him that he is re- 
peatedly omitting or misusing the 
apostrophe will he consider that small 
mark worthy of his study. 

The items for which one must test 
and teach fall into three groups: vo- 
cabulary, grammar, and form. 

Teaching Vocabulary. New words 
in letters assigned or in new dicta- 
tion need to be called to the attention 
of the class and defined until refer- 
ence to a good dictionary becomes 
habitual. Spelling presents two ma- 
jor problems: new words which a 
writer definitely is not sure of and 
homonyms, such as effect and affect, 
whose distinction have to be mas- 


tered. Both sorts may be assigned as 
special spelling lessons, though I 


have never found time in transcrip- 
tion class to segregate them so. Yet 
letters and articles packed with such 
words should be a part of transcrip- 
tion work. It seems rather senseless 
for us to say repeatedly, “Students 
today can’t spell,” if we give them no 
training to teach them to spell. 
Grammar as an Aid in Transcrip- 
tion. When the diagnostic tests 
show ignorance of grammar—case, 
number, and verb forms, individual 
help must be given; for unless the 
whole group has the same weakness, 
class time can hardly be taken. for 
that complicated study. If time per- 
mits, difficult principles may be pre- 
sented in transcription class, but 
mere presentation will do little good 
if it is not followed by much dicta- 
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tion packed with the situation dis- 
cussed.. While several texts state the 
usage rules and one or two examples, 
few give enough for mastery ; hence 
the only procedure I know is for the 
teacher to write her own “‘loaded” 
material for dictation, and, of course, 
few have time to do that. 


Form Helps in Teaching. One of 
the several points to be considered 
under the third group is set-up. 
Though typewriting lessons illustrate 
styles for letters of various lengths 
and different sorts of letterheads, 
with and without attention and sub- 
ject lines, when students transcribe 
their notes, such previous training 
does not carry over unless the tran- 
scription teacher sees that it does. 
Then questions concerning the writ- 
ing of numbers, common abbrevia- 
tions, and capitalization must be an- 
ticipated, illustrated and used in 
practice material. It is unfair to ex- 
pect students to know accepted form 
without guidance. 

For these situations, again, the 
teacher must familiarize herself with 
the handbook and refer her students 
to it. First she must know the prin- 
ciples herself and the reasoning back 
of them. She should be aware of 
the many variations in good usage, 
but try to recommend the form easi- 
est to execute and remember, and 
most widely used by reputable con- 
cerns. She should hesitate to say, 
“That’s wrong”; for if a student can 
see in print or in the correspondence 
of a well-known company the point 
questioned, he’ll have much more re- 
spect for the teacher who says, ‘““That 
form is—or may be—used by some 
firms, but the best handbooks recom- 
mend this form for the following 
very good reasons:...” 

Also for form a few punctuation 
situations must be mastered. Five 
uses of the comma are the minimum 
number to conquer: (1) around ap- 
positives or words of identification, 
(2) around words used in direct ad- 
dress, (3) around states used after 
cities and years used after dates, and 
(4) between words or phrases listed 
in a series. (5) Parenthetical ex- 
a may be set off ; yet it should 

very clear that difference in in- 
tended meaning allows difference in 
punctuation. While other construc- 
tions may use commas, a definite 
reason more than just a “feeling” or 
a desire for a pause must prompt 
their use. Purposeless sprinkling of 
commas is meaningless. For those 
whose mastery of English is a bit 
questionable, a good comma rule 
might well be “When in doubt, 
don’t.” 

A second essential of punctuation 
is the apostrophe. While contrac- 
tions seldom cause trouble, some time 
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must be devoted to placement of the 
mark in relation to the s for showing 
ownership and+measure. Remark- 
ably few students know that the apos- 
trophe is used in such terms of meas- 
urement as a week’s vacation or many 
dollars’ worth of coal and that its lo- 
cation depends on the number of the 
noun. ; 


Letters Must Be Proofread 


Then if we can somehow get our 
students to proofread their tran- 
scripts to be sure that they make 
sense, we will accomplish much. 
Employers say with great feeling, 
“Impress students with the fact that 
letters must make sense. It is much 
better that a secretary admit she can- 
not read her notes than that she sub- 
mit a finished letter with the wrong 
meaning or no meaning at all.” (Giv- 
ing credit for only mailable or re- 
visable copy is an effective device to 
teach proofreading. ) 

Most important among minimum 
essentials is end punctuation. After 
a stenographer has worked for a firm 
a few weeks, she knows the type of 
subject matter to expect and should 
realize when her notes do not make 
sense. In order to train for this 
feeling of meaning in her notes, the 
teacher may well teach her students 
early in the learning process to be 
conscious of the thought of a letter 
so that at the beginning of a class 
period they can tell what the letters 
studied were about. Before dictat- 
ing new material she may say, “This 
is going to be a letter about airplane 
freight or repairs for a typewriter.” 
Likewise, students should form the 
habit of reading their notes for sen- 
sible transcripts and be unwilling to 
hand in or even type a sentence with- 
out meaning or with figures that do 
not show accurate thinking. 


STUDENTS’ 


The Students’ Typing Tests are now 
sponsored by the National Council for 
Business Education and are available for 
distribution to schools.. These tests were 
formerly sponsored by the Typewriter 
Educational Research Bureau—Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., and Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany—but since the companies which sub- 
scribed the cost of this service have con- 
verted their entire facilities to war produc- 
tion, they are unable to continue rendering 
this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their re- 
sults with those of others, a table of norms 
for each test is being published in THE 
JournaL for the month in which the test 
is to be given. These norms are based on 
the test scores of 500 second year typing 
students in the third and fourth years of 
high school. All classes meet five periods 
per week and the lenoth of the period 
ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. Norms for 
all second year groups have been combined 
since there is no significant difference be- 
tween scores of each group. 





Teach Sentence Sense 


Though it should not be necessary 
to go into a discussion of participles, 
infinitives, gerunds &nd prepositions, 
students must distinguish between 
fragments and sentences. If an in- 
dividual or a class is guilty of writ- 
ing fragments, “loaded” letters 
should be prepared for remedial 
work. Sentence sense requires fur- 
ther the ability to separate two sen- 
tences, two independent thoughts, by 
use of a period, a semicolon, or a 
simple conjunction preceded by a 
comma. While a few people never 
seem able to recognize independent 
ideas, yet most people soon grasp the 
distinction between such connectives 
as however, consequently, neverthe- 
less, which require a semicolon, and 
the and-but-for group, which use a 
comma. Particularly the use of pe- 
riods should be stressed. 

A transcription teacher, then, must 
also be an English teacher, not pri- 
marily going into all the intricacies 
of fine style but holding firmly to the 
faith that the best style is simple, 
clear English. She will consider vo- 
cabulary-building and spelling part 
of her job. She will refer frequently 
to the English text or a chosen man- 
ual of style and will teach her stu- 
dents to do so. She will recognize 
differences of opinion and lead her 
students to exercise their own judg- 
ment in many situations. As mini- 
mum essentials of punctuation she 
will insist upon only the simplest 
uses of the comma, the uses of the 
apostrophe, and sentence sense based 
upon the distinction between a frag- 
ment and a complete thought and the 
recognition of two separate sen- 
tences. 


TYPING TESTS 


STRAIGHT-COPY TEST n 
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Percentiles Words per Minute 








100 60 
99 55 
98 53 
95 50 
90 48 
80 45 
70 43 
60 41 
50 39 
40 37 
30 35 
20 33 
10 30 

5 28 
2 25 
1 23 








Requests ‘for information and commerts 
on any phase of this testing pro 
should be addressed to the National n- 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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Preparing for the National Clerical 





Ability Test in Bookkeeping 


HE writer is one who believes that 

thorough teaching over a compara- 
tively long period of time is more ef- 
fective in preparing for the three 
hour test in bookkeeping, than is in- 
tense cramming for a very short 
time. 


Results of Thorough Teaching 


To substantiate this claim, con- 
sider the results for the years 1941 
and 1942, the only time that the 
writer had the task of teaching the 
senior bookkeeping classes of Jones 
Commercial High School. 

The 1941 class had 27 pupils—the 
1942 class had 24—all of them passed 
for a 100 per cent performance. The 
amount of time these pupils studied 
under the writer varied from one and 
one-half years in the ’41 class to one 
year for the ’42 group. 

Consider further: of the 27 in the 
’41 class, 13 obtained grades of 199, 
5 earned 198, and 2 received 197. In 
the 42 group of 24, 12 pupils earned 
199 and 1 received 198. The highest 
possible score was 200, which was 
not reached by any student. Thus it 
can be readily seen that 33 out of the 
51 successful entrants received grades 
within 3 points of the maximum 
score. The writer will allow any 
impartial reader to conclude what he 
chooses from these results. 


Methods Used 
Now let us look at the methods 
used to attain this 100 per cent rec- 
ord. Aside from a very thorough 
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by Stanley J. Franklin 


Jones Commercial High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


checking of assigned work, no direct 
preparation for this examination was 
begun until 10 days before the actual 
test. A combination of the labora- 
tory-supervised study techniques was 
used by the writer. Much of the as- 
signed work, which was made in 
blocks of a chapter at a time, was 
finished in class. Where this was 
not done, the problems were at least 
started under the supervision of the 
instructor. 

As part of their job of learning 
to rule and prepare their own jour- 
nals, ledgers, etc., in their 4B semes- 
ter, the pupils prepared on their own 
paper the necessary forms for the 
test which they were to take the fol- 
lowing semester. When these forms 
were finished, they were filed away 
and not looked at again until 10 days 
before examination day in May of 
their 4A term. 

The last three Clerical Ability 
Tests were used to “warm up” the 
contestants. Under conditions as 
closely as possible to actual test con- 
ditions, the pupils then proceeded to 
work the first test. Three hours of 
writing time were allowed, but of 
course this was spread over three 
days so that with these interruptions, 


the pupils actually were working un- 
der conditions worse than those on 
examination day. 

At the conclusion of three hours, 
the papers were exchanged between 
the pupils, who together with the in- 
structor then corrected and analyzed 
the papers. In a like manner, the 
last two tests were completed. It was 
very noticeable that by the time the 
third test was finished, almost every 
student had completed it in less than 
two and one-half hours. Thus the 
class could as a group, go into the 
examination room the following 
week, confident that each and every 
one of them could complete the test 
within the allowed time. Added to 
this was the feeling that if neces- 
sary, about one-half hour could be 
used to think out any new facts 
which would be presented in this ex- 
amination, 


It is true that the methods used 
by the writer are not unique since 
the same techniques are used in pre- 
paring students for the Bar and C. 
P. A. examinations. But the results 
for the writer have been somewhat 
higher than those in the above men- 
tioned professional examinations. 


The record achieved by the book- 
keeping students of Jones Commer- 
cial High School was better than that 
of any other high school in Chicago. 
This might be explained partly . by 
the fact that Jones is the only all- 
commercial high school conducted by 
the Board of Education in this city. 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 
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William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


Recorded Lectures 


Two records which may be of 
value in business arithmetic, junior 
business training or economics class- 
es may be obtained from Blanche 
C. Young, 410 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. The lectures 
are 16 inch transcriptions at 33 1/3 
rpm. (Many record players play at 
78 rpm.). The lectures are by Wil- 
liam Trufant Foster, Ph.D., LL.D., 
president of the Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research and author 
of several books. In When You Buy 
In Installments Dr. Foster drama- 
tizes the dangers and benefits of in- 
stallment buying and points out the 
best procedure to follow when such 
a purchase plan is contemplated. In 
When You Borrow Money Dr. Fos- 
ter points out important factors to 
be considered. These records may 
be had singly at $6.00 each or both 
may be purchased on a double-faced 
transcription for $10.00. 

e 
Visual Learning Guides 

For teachers who are giving war 
courses in which Army, Navy, Office 
of Education or certain Erpi films 
are used we suggest an inspection of 
Visual Learning Guides. These 
guides include material to be used 
before the students view the film, 
such as, specific instructions as to 
what to look for and words and 
phrases that must be known in order 
to understand the film. After view- 
ing the film the students take a test 
of fifty questions based on what 
they have just seen. The guides also 
contain suggestions for discussion 
and projects and numerous textbook 
references. They seem to fill a very 
real need for the busy classroom 
teacher who wishes to get the great- 
est benefits from visual teaching. The 
Visual Learning Guides were edited 
by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Professor 
of Education at the University of 
Wisconsin. They may be obtained 
from the National Audio - Visual 
Council, Inc., 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Army and Navy Air Films 
Released for School Use 


The U. S. Navy and the U. S. 
Army Air Corps have officially re- 
leased thirty eight motion pictures 
and more than twice that number of 
silent filmstrips for use by pre-in- 
duction flight classes in the nation’s 
schools. The pictures will be avail- 
able for purchase by the schools at 
cost. They are being reieased by the 
Office of Education through Castle 
Films, Inc., R.C.A. Building, New 
York City. Costs are expected to be 
about $10 per reel for the motion 
pictures and filmstrips will be obtain- 
able at less than $1.00 per title. Sub- 
jects include aircraft parts, aircraft 
identification, meteorology, naviga- 
tion, etc. 





Sound-Slidefilms for Distributive 
Education 


The sound-slidefilm projector is a 
combination of two types of ma- 
chines, the filmstrip projector and a 
record player. The 35 mm. filmstrip 
projector projects a still picture on 
the screen. Simultaneously, the record 
(331/3 rpm) delivers a synchron- 
ized sound message. Each time a 
muffled bell sounds the operator ad- 
vances the filmstrip one picture. This 
technique is extremely effective, 
much less costly than a motion pic- 
ture and widely used by business 
houses. Many bottling companies, 
motor car manufacturers, utility, 
food, paint, household appliance, 
tire and rubber, glass and petroleum 





Courtesy The Magnavox Cx 


The IIlustravox Sound-Slidefilm Projector 


marketing corporations own projec- 
tion equipment of this type. It is 
possible that teachers of distributive 
education could arrange to borrow 
and use it. 


What It Takes 


35 mm. Sound-Slide film 
51 Frames 
Running time: Ten minutes 
e Filmstrip and Record: $12.50 (purchase) @ 


Distributed by: 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
79 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


This sound slidefilm was produced 
for the purpose of assisting variety 
store (Woolworth etc.) managers 
to train new and part-time salesgirls. 

There is a musical introduction 
and then Jean, the new girl, is given 
the following instruction by voice 
and by pictorial illustration: Wait 
on .customers promptly and cour- 
teously, keep understock in good 
order, know merchandise thorough- 
ly, keep the counter well stocked and 
be careful about personal appear- 
ance. Jean is shown the listing 
sheets containing merchandise in- 
formation and how to handle crowds, 
how to take money from a ready 
customer, how to listen carefully to 
customer, how to handle the unde- 
cided customer, how to suggest a 
similar item for merchandise out of 


stock, and how to take criticism and 
suggestions in the right way. Meth- 
ods of making change as well as 
proper and improper methods of 
wrapping are shown. Situations nec- 
essitating calling the floor supervisor 
are depicted. 

The next part of the film shows 
how not to do it. Patsy has the 
wrong attitude, the wrong dress, the 
wrong shoes. Her counter looks like 
a rummage sale; she chews gum, 
calls the customers, “honey” and 


“dearie.” Patsy makes change the 


wrong way, wraps the wrong way, 
and so forth. In closing, the sound 
slide stresses that it is never dull in 
the store and that the salesgirl is a 
responsible member of the store or- 
ganization. 
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Anna Lucile Bearg 


was elected president of the Commercial Section of District One, 
Nebraska State Teachers Association at the fall meeting of that group. 
Following her graduation from the University of Nebraska in 1933, she 
taught commercial subjects in the high schools of Nebraska for twelve years 
and held positions in law and business offices for six years. Last year Miss 
Bearg received her Master’s degree from University of Nebraska and be- 
came a part-time instructor at Fairbury Junior College in Fairbury, Nebras- 
ka, where she teaches shorthand and typewriting. She is past president of 
the Hastings Business and Professional Women’s Club and is active in 
national and state teachers’ associations. 








A. S. Benner 


has been head of the commercial department of Lower Merion Township 
High School in Ardmore, Pennsylvania, since 1931. Before going to 
Ardmore he was engaged in sales work and taught in the high schools 
at Parkersburg, Mauch Chunk, Towanda and Sunbury. At the present 
time he holds a position on the teaching staff of the Adult Commercial 
Night School in the Radnor Township (Pennsylvania) School District. Mr. 
Benner attended Taylor Business School, holds Bachelor’s degrees from 
Rider College and Susquehanna University and received his Master's i 
degree from Temple University. He is head of the Pennsylvania Business 
Educators Association and has held offices in other teachers’ groups. 








Ola Johnson 


went to Vivian High School in Vivian, Louisiana, as a teacher of typing, 
bookkeeping, shorthand and general business in 1936. She received her 
Bachelor's degree from Louisiana State Normal College and has done 
graduate work at the University of Texas and at the University of Arkan- 
sas. Following her graduation from Louisiana Normal College Miss 
Johnson taught for one year in Greenwood High School and obtained 
some business office experience before going to Vivian. She holds mem- 
bership in several groups of commercial teachers and was recently 
elected president of the Commercial Section of the Louisiana Teachers 
Association for the coming year. 








Marie Robinson 


the recently elected president of the Commercial Section of the Colorado 
Education Association, has been acting head of the commercial education 
department of the Englewood (Colorado) High School for over eight years. 
Before accepting her present position she taught commercial subjects in 
the high schools at Crook, Colorado, and Paxton, Nebraska and obtained 
experience in business offices during the summer months. Miss Robin- 
son's Bachelor's degree is from the Colorado State College of Education 
in Greeley and she has done graduate work at Denver University School 
of Commerce. She is secretary of the Englewood Classroom Teachers 
Association, of which group she is one of the most active members. 
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INFORMATION ON 
EDUCATIONAL MATTER 


It is estimated that this year one per- 
son in every four will fill out a Federal 
income tax return, sign on the dotted line, 
and send in his share of the taxes. This 
means 35 million returns as there are about 
35 million families in the United States. 
And so, aside from the duplications where 
there are several returns in one family, 
this really means an income tax in every 
home. Eight millions of these tax returns 
will be made by people who have never 
filed a return before. 

This whole problem points directly to 
certain educational implications, both as to 
the general public and as to the pupils of 
the schools, most of whom will be filing 
tax returns in a not far distant future. 
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INCOME TAX AN 


In recognition of these definite educa- 
tional implications, the U. S. Office of 
Education is acting in cooperation with the 
Treasury Department to suggest that a 
few qualified teachers in the various high 
schools volunteer to give community and 
classroom information about the Federal 
income tax. A group of educational lead- 
ers has written a letter to school adminis- 
trators throughout the country, outlining 
plans whereby this educational informa- 
tion may be made effectively available. 
The Treasury Department welcomed this 
cooperation and enclosed with the letter 
from educators a carefully selected kit of 
informative material. Emphasis is being 
placed on the simplified, optional form of 
tax return which requires no computation. 


TEACHERS ASKED TO TELL STUDENTS 


ABOUT ARMY 


The War Department has asked the ac- 
tive assistance of the teaching profession 
in a counseling and informational task. It 
desires to make known to students prior 
to induction into the armed forcés that 
they can look forward to continuing their 


education on a restricted basis while in 


uniform. It wishes to suggest and urge 
students to plan in advance, with counsel- 
ors and teachers, a duration program of 
courses for voluntary study during off- 
duty time. To accomplish this task the 
Army has requested the help of the teach- 
ing profession. 

The new War Department Army Insti- 
tute enables the soldier to continue his 
school work and also to prepare for pro- 
motion in the service. In cooperation with 
78 colleges and universities it brings to 
the man in service a choice of 500 high- 
school and college courses. At present all 
instruction is individual, by correspond- 
ence; soon there will be opportunity for 
group instruction. 

Counselors, deans, advisers, and teach- 
ers have been asked to plan with students 
prior to their induction a program of edu- 
cation for them to follow while in the 
military service. It is suggested that ad- 

vance planning, counselor with student, 
will insure the best possible use of off- 
duty time available for continuing educa- 
tion. 

Each high school and college in the 
United States should have copies of the 
Army Institute catalog, What Would You 
Like To Learn? 150,000 copies of the cat- 
alog and 100,000 posters entitled, The 
Educational Program of the United States 
Army, have been mailed to high schools, 
colleges, school superintendents, and edu- 
cational associations and organizations, 
Additional copies can be obtained. by writ- 
ing the Commandant, Army Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The catalog contains 
information which should be known to 
teaching personnel and to all students soon 
to be inducted. It provides each student 
with an approved list of subjects, “A Du- 
ration Program,” to be studied while in 
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INSTITUTE 


the service, subjects for which he can ob- 
tain academic credit in his school or col- 
lege upon return to civilian life. 

It is reported that enlisted men of the 
Army have been quick to take advantage 
of the Army Institute, a service which has 
recently been extended to personnel of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 
Enrollees from Maine to Texas and from 
Iceland to Australia are enrolled as stu- 
dents. A certificate of proficiency is 
awarded the soldier student through his 
commanding officer upon completion of 
each Army Institute course. An entry to 





OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS x 


SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


Help a man in uniform enjoy his 
leisure hours. Give your good books 
to the 1943 VICTORY BOOK 
CAMPAIGN. Leave them at the 
nearest collection center or public 
library. 





this effect is made on the official cumula- 
tive record, the Soldier’s Qualification 
Card. The Army Institute provides a 
transcript of record to educational institu- 
tions and to employers upon request. 

The U. S. Office of Education has en- 
dorsed the invitation from the War De- 
partment for assistance. It is urging 
teachers and school personnel in high 
schools and colleges to cooperate in mak 
ing known the educational opportunities 
available to young men and women in the 
service through the Army Institute. 

e 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
STUDY 


A highly significant Consumer Educa- 
tion Study is now being conducted by the 
National Association of Secondary-Schoo' 
Principals. In charge of the study is an 
Administrative Committee which electe:! 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, formerly o! 
Teachers College, Columbia University, a; 
Director of the study. The National Bet 
ter Business Bureau raised a substantia! 
sum of money and turned it over to th« 
Association to use as it sees fit. 

The major purpose of the study is t 
discover what education young people nee 
to become more intelligent consumers un 
der prevailing economic conditions. 

@ 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS OF 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 


Teachers of consumer education courses 
are being urged to avail themselves of th 
services of the Educational Service 
Branch, Consumer Division, Office oi 
Price Administration, in Washington, D 
C. This branch has been charged with th 
responsibility of assisting teachers in thei: 
wartime consumer education work. On 
of its special functions is to help in the 
understanding of the policies and regula 
tions of the OPA. The chief of this 
branch is Alvin C. Eurich, who will b« 
glad to co-operate with teachers of con 
sumer education. 

Bibliographies, suggested teaching out 
lines, and literature are available on such 
subjects as war economics, price and rent 
control, rationing, wartime buymanship, 
conservation, and several other topics. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 
18-19 YEAR OLDS 


The U. S. Office of Education estimates 
the distribution of 18-19-year-old men now 
subject to the draft are about as follows: 

Total population .......... 


DGtal An ecool 3. is5s.055s 769,800 

In public high schools .... 315,000 

In private high schools ... 23,000 

AIT RUSMEROS © Sateen ob kas tie0t:4 280,500 

PEE os plviecraissmaieeve 151,300 
e 


WARTIME EDUCATION 
HANDBOOK 


Several departments and agencies of the 
National Education Association have co 
operated in the production of a Wartime 
Handbook for Education. This publica- 
tion contains practical and essential infor 
mation on federal agencies of primary im 
portance to the conduct of education in 
wartime, adjustments in school calendars 
and daily schedules, new curriculum em- 
phases, various youth organizations doing 
war work, transportation, school equipment 
and supplies, air-raid protection and evacu 
ation, school public relations in’ wartime, 
victory gardens, and converted programs 
for elementary and secondary schools. It 
is available from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington, 
D. C., for 15c per single copy. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS WAR EMERGENCY 


COUNCIL ORGANIZED 


The first meeting of the War Emer- 
gency Council of Private Business Schools 
was held at Chicago, Illinois, on December 
30. This Council, which consists of fifteen 
board members and six alternates, was 
created by a_ resolution passed by the 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
\ssociation at Dallas, Texas, last October. 
Its board represents the entire private 
business school field, five members having 
heen elected by the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges, five members 
from the National Association of Ac- 
-redited Commercial Schools, and five 
members from independent private busi- 
ness schools. The following is a list of 
the members of the board and the alter- 
nates: 


represent the National Association 
schools— 

H. E. Barnes, president, Barnes School 
of Commerce, Denver, Colorado 

Dr. P. S. Spangler, president, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Dr. B. F. Williams, president, Capitol 
City Commercial College, Des Moines, 


Iowa 

Dr. E. M. Hull, president, Banks Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

E. G. Purvis, vice-president, Strayer 
College, Washington, 1, GC. 
Alternates— 

H. N. Rasely, vice-president, Burdett 
College, Boston, Massachusetts 

\. F. Tull, president, The Business In- 
stitute, Detroit, Michigan 


To represent the American Association 

schools— 

3en H. Henthorn, president, Kansas 
City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

C. W. Woodward, president, College of 
Commerce, Burlington, Iowa 

C. M. Thompson, president, Thompson 
College, York, Pennsylvania 

\. B. Chenier, president, Chenier Busi- 
ness College, Beaumont, Texas 

kk. C. Anderson, president, Boise Busi- 
ness University, Boise, Idaho 

‘ lternates— 
. I. Kinman, president, Kinman Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, Washington 

E. O. Fenton, president, American In- 
stitute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa 


— 


o represent independent schools— 

T. G. O’Brien, president, Drake Business 
Schools, (New York, New York 

G. A. Spaulding, president, Bryant and 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York 

Allen Moore, president, Chillicothe Busi- 
ness College, Chillicothe, Missouri 

S. L. Fisher, president, Fisher Business 
School, Boston, Massachusetts 

OR. Hill, president, Hill College, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 

Alternates— 

Nettie M. Huff, president, Huff College, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

L. T. Nichols, president, Draughon’s 
Business College, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

The primary purpose of the Council is 

to make all Federal and state officials 

conscious of the educational facilities 

available in the private business school 

field and to devise ways and means where- 

by these excellent facilities may be utilized 

in a larger measure during this period of 

national emergency. At the meeting, which 

lasted the entire day, definite programs 

were agreed upon with reference to such 

vital matters as the typewriter situation 
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and W. P. B.; the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation’s request for a supplementary ap- 
propriation to train clerical workers in 
public schools; the clerical training pro- 
gram of the War and the Navy Depart- 
ments; the free full-time clerical training 
program with salary under the U. S. Office 
of Education; pre- and _ post-induction 
clerical training program; the training 
programs of N. Y. A., the War Man- 
power Commission, and the Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Veterans. 

The following men were elected officers 
of the Council: president, H. N. Rasely, 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts; 





Mr. Rasely 


vice-president, E. G. Purvis, Strayer Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C.; secretary, C. W. 
Woodward, College of Commerce, Bur- 
lington, Iowa; treasurer, T. G. O’Brien, 
Drake Business Schools, New York City. 

The - Finance Committee is under the 
chairmanship of G. A. Spaulding of Bry- 
ant and Stratton Business Institute, Buf- 
falo, New York. Dr. J. S. Noffsinger of 
Washington, D. C., is the Council’s Wash- 
ington representative. 


Among the outstanding data presented 
to the Council for its consideration were 
the following: 

1, There are now approximately 1,800 
bona fide private business schools in 
the United States. 

. These schools are located throughout 
the forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia in practically every city of 
10,000 population and over. 

. These schools have in their employ over 
11,000 trained and experienced teachers. 

; The current enrollment in these schools 
is approximately 125,000 day students. 

5. The student capacity of the schools is 
slightly more than 250,000. 

6. The equipment and the staff of most 
schools are adequate to give success- 
fully the basic clerical courses. 

7. If the basic clerical courses are stream- 
lined and made intensive, competent 
typists, stenographers, bookkeepers, and 
other clerical workers could be pro- 
duced in four months. This would 
make the annual capacity of the private 
business schools more than 750,000, 
which, with other existing facilities, is 
ample to meet all current governmen- 
tal, civilian, and war-related needs. 

8. As iong as an adequate number of 
well-staffed and well-equipped business 
schools is available throughout every 
section of the United States, is it not 
in the public interest for Congress to 
include private business schools in any 
war emergency measure which would 
provide special funds to expand clerical 
training facilities? 

9. The present shortage in the number of 
civilian clerical workers is due to the 
fact that the Federal government has 
failed to use fully the training facili- 
ties now available to produce such 
personnel. 

There is a widespread belief that an 
organization such as this War Emergency 
Council has long since been overdue 
within the private business’ school field. It 
is the stated purpose and determination of 
its officers to make the facilities of the 
field 100 per cent available to the all-out 
war efforts of the country. 
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TEN BEST BOOKS ON MILITARY OCCUPATIONS 


School and college counselors, librarians, 
teachers, parents, and young men about 
to be drafted will find helpful information 
in the following references on opportuni- 
ties and requirements of the armed serv- 
ices, selected from 172 publications ex- 
amined by Samuel Spiegler and Robert 
Hoppock, editors of the Occupational In- 
dex, published at New York University. 
The list is recommended to school and 
public libraries as the starting point for a 
collection on military occupations. 


Baumer, William H., Jr. He’s in the 
Army Now. 1942. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Co. 254 pp. $2.50. 

Craige, John H. Guide to the United 
States Armed Forces. 1942. New York: 


Reader Mail, Inc., 635 Sixth Ave. 32 pp. ~ 


11c. 

Graham, Frederick P., and Kulick, 
Harold W. He’s in the Air Corps Now. 
1942. New York: Robert M. McBride 
and Co. 218 pp. $2.50, 

Greenleaf, Walter J., and Zeran, Frank- 
lin R. Military Service. 1942. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 221. 44 
pp. 10c. 


Occupational Index. A quarterly bibli- 
ography. New York: Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University. This lists, 
annotates, and evaluates all new publica- 
tions on military and civilian occupations, 
as they appear. Best references are rec- 
ommended and starred. Annual subscrip- 
tion $5.00. 

Powell, H. What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Coast Guard. 1942. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co. 194 pp. 
$2.50. 

The Conscientious Objector Under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940. 1942. Washington, D. C.: National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors. 
18 pp. 5c. 

Tuthill, John T., Jr. He’s in the Navy 
Now. 1942. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Co. 256 pp. $2.50. 

26 Job Opportunities in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces. 1942. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Office of Education. Chart 10c. 

Zeran, Franklin R. Opportunities in the 
United States Merchant Marine. 1942. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Vocational Division Leaflet No. 9. 
15 pp. 5c. 
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For . 
Our Country 











Business Educators Now Serving With 
the Armed Forces of the United States 





Ed. Note——Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JouRNAL, fo? inclu- 
sion in these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it ts difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 
various branches of the service as headings. This list is a supplement to the 
lists previously published in THE JouRNAL. 





FB U.S. Army BEB 


Albert R. Brinkman, Mount Holley 
(New Jersey) High School. 

Cornelius L. Brown, High School, 
Venice, California. 

Floyd R. Brown, Brown’s Business 
College, La Junta, Colorado. 

C. V. Casady, Mississippi Delta State 
Teachers College, Cleveland, Missis- 
sippi. 

Joe A. Cole, Columbia Business Col- 
lege, Columbia, Tennessee. 

Harold Eglinger, High School, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Alexander H. Erlick, Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie College, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Charles Ferrell, Charleston High 
School, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Russell Fowler, Grand Ledge (Mich- 
igan) Public Schools. 

_ Merlin H. Gander, Warren G. Hard- 
ing Senior High School, Warren, Ohio. 

Arthur Gassaway, Capital City Com- 
mercial College, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Floyd E. Gassaway, Gassaway College 
of Secretarial Science and Accounting, 
Martinsville, Virginia. 

L. B. Gatchell, High School, Brew- 
ster, Ohio. 

Carleton N. Gowdy, McKinley High 
School, Canton, Ohio. 

Floyd H. Hanson, William Chrisman 
High School, Independence, Missouri. 

H. W. Hines, Jr., Hines School of 
Business, Springfield, Illinois. 

R. J. Kennedy, High School, Patch- 
ogue, New York. 

William Lamont, The Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Sheldon E. Laurance, Hilo High 
School, Hilo, Hawaii. 

Thomas S. Lodge, Beacom College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Don Manz, Eastern High School, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Waldo J. Marra, University of Cali- 
fornia, Extension Division, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

William L. Mease, Union High 
School, Newport, Pennsylvania. 

William Miller, High School, Corry, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Chester A. Neilsen, Lexington High 
School, Lexington, Massachusetts. 

Raymond Nodurft, High School, 
Strawberry Point, Iowa. 

Graeme O’Neill, Jefferson High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 

A. J. Perko, Raton High School, 
Raton, Mexico. 

Charles Roberts, High School, Abing- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Vincent Saia, High School, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 

James Scobie, Warren G. Harding 
Senior High School, Warren, Ohio. 

Jake H. Sheffy, North High School, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Clarence E. Shumate, West Senior 
High School, Rockford, Illinois. 

Marcus M. Stewart, Beavercreek 
Township High School, Alpha, Ohio. 

Paul Sweeney, South Side Junior High 
School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Wilbur Wearly, High School, Wood- 
stock, Ohio. 

Guy H. Weaver, Washington Park 
High School, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Henry G. Weisbrad, Spencerian Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

E. J. Willand, West Division High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Roger Williams, Fairfax High School, 
Los Angeles, California. 

John W. Wood, West End High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Frederick Zillinsky, Bethlehem Busi- 
ness College, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


EB U.S. Army Air Force 


Hanphyn, T. Carlson, George Wash- 
ington High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Jack Crowther, Roosevelt High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 

Philip Ferguson, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Los Angeles, California. 

Ike H. Harrison, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 

Kenneth R. Skinner, High School, 
Van Nuys, California. 

Roland C. Waterman, Adams Center 
(New York) High School. 


FE U.S. Marine Corps & 


Charles L. Drumrine, High School, 
Parkesburg, Pennsylvania. 


Bm U.S. Navy & 


Douglas A. Chandler, Watertown 
High School, Watertown, Massachu- 
setts. 

Marco Handley, East High School, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Wellington P. Hartman, Strayer, Bry- 
ant and Stratton College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

J. L. Hoover, High School, Altoona, 


Pennsylvania. 


Gordon E. Knoles, High School, 
Pacific Grove, California. 

John Lang, Rapid City (South Da- 
kota) Public Schools. 

Jack Ver Lee, High School, Patch- 
ogue, New York. 

Frank E. Ligouri, Business Training 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

William J. Masson, University High 
School, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Arnold Mehlhoff, High School, Pa 
cific Grove, California. 

Leroy Metzler, High School, York, 
Pennsylvania. 

Paul Mitchem, University High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 

Dr. Franklin B. Moore, Rider Col 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Vernon Musselman, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

R. M. Nimmo, Fremont High School 
Los Angeles, California. 

Charles R. Spindler, High School 
Seymour, Iowa. 

George J. Terry, High School Green 
ville, Mississippi. 

A. E. Tuohino, University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

A. C. Watson, High School, Fairbury, 
Illinois. 

Daniel Wolfe, High School, New Ken- 
sington, Pennsylvania. 

Howard T. Wood, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Robert Young, State Teachers College, 
Radford, Virginia. 


FB U. S. Coast Guard B& 


Henry Abbath, West Philadelphia 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Howard Cobb, High School, Marshall, 
Texas. 

John Dixon, Fairfax High School, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Stanley Kramic, Jackson (Michigan) 
Public Schools. 


Pm WAAC 


Regina Burton, Plymouth Teachers 
College, Plymouth, New Hampshire. 

Mrs. Roland C. Waterman (Mary T 
Nelson), Adams Center (New York) 
High School. 


WAVES 


Yvonne Belson, Vermillion, South 
Dakota. 

Ruth Burdett, Needham Broughton 
High School, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Mary Lou Dickinson, Kimball (South 
Dakota) High School. 

Alita McDaniel, San Diego (Cali- 
fornia) city schools. 

Elizabeth J. Stevens, Cony High 
School, Augusta, Maine. 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 





WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


4 The best handy-sized diction- 
> ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 





























Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 







Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 








OFFICE PROCEDURE 
AND PRACTICE 


(Revised Edition) 
Charles H. Langer, PH.B., C.P.A. 


A FOUNDATION COURSE FOR ALL 
BUSINESS STUDENTS 
Here in compact form is an abundance of material which stenog- 


raphers, secretaries, clerks, bookkeepers — all persons entering 
a business office — should have. 












Business in its broad aspect and the form and functioning of our 
economic organization are covered first. Then follow treatments 
of the procedures and practices found in the various departments 
of business, such as financial, purchasing, selling, labor, payroll and 
administrative. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY PAYROLL 


The newly revised Lectures on Office and Factory Payroll contain 
material of particular interest at this time. Additional material is 
also included on employees’ earnings records and the accounting 
in connection therewith. The new lecture on Social Security 
Taxes is streamlined and current. 




















Educators have welcomed Office Procedure and 
Practice because it fills an important gap in 
commerce courses—a knowledge of how things 
are done in business. 











Send for Examination Copy 


WALTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
332 South Michigan Avenue 








Chicago, Illinois 
































THE MODERN STREAMLINED SHORTHAND 
SIMPLE to learn — SWIFT to write — SURE to read 


For three years subjected to a searching, impartial, controlled experi- 
ment under the auspices of distinguished and nationally known lead- 
ers in the field of Business Education, SCRIPT, America’s new contribu- 
tion to business and personal efficiency, is today established as 
AN EASIER, and MORE ACCURATE SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND 
Learn about SCRIPT today and prepare for a successful tomorrow. 
A Better system for vocational use 
The Only satisfactory system for general personal use. 


Let us help you plan special war-time training courses for shorthand 
teachers, stenographers, secretaries. 


University Press. Its conclu- 
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Donald K. Beckley, who has been on 
leave of absence from Rochester Ath- 
enaeum and Mechanics Institute of 
Rochester, New York, to’ work as a 
member of the Staff for the Develop- 
ment of Army Institute: Examination 
Materials at the University of Chicago, 
has accepted a position to teach mathe- 
matics and navigation in the Navy Pre- 
Flight School at Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Illinois. 


Jane Berriman is now performing most 
of the duties formerly administered by 
Paul L. Salsgiver, who was professor 
of commercial education in the School 
of Education and University counselor in 
business teaching training at Boston 
University. Mr. Salsgiver has been com- 
missioned a Captain in the Army and is 
now attached to the Adjutant General’s 
School at Fort Washington, Maryland. 


Third Officer Katherine R. Goodwin, 
a former teacher at Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Connecticut, has been 
appointed WAAC Service Command 
Director of the First Service Command, 
Boston. She has charge of all personnel 
matters pertaining to assignment, trans- 
fer, promotion, rating, discipline, enroll- 
ment and discharge of members of the 
WAAC in that district. 





A new instructor in the Department 
of Secretarial Studies in the New York 
University School of Commerce is Mar- 
guerite Griffin, a former teacher at Web- 
ster’s Secretarial School, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, and head of the Secretarial 
Studies Department at St. Elizabeth’s 
College, Convent Station, New Jersey. 


J. Frances Henderson, who has been 
studying for the doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, has been re- 
called from leave by Oklahoma A. & M. 
College because of a faculty shortage. 
Miss Henderson has been named to re- 
ceive the annual Pi Omega Pi cash 
award granted to a member of Pi 
Omega Pi for outstanding graduate 
work completed toward the doctorate. 


The appointment of Mrs. Katherine 
Switzer Humphrey as an instructor in 
the business education department of 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, was recently announced. 


Dr. Maye Hylton is engaged in in- 
service training for stenographers and 
typists employed by the War Depart- 
ment and is attached to the Office of 
Chief of Transportation, Services of 
Supply. She has been granted a leave 
of absence by the School of Commerce, 
New York University. 


























Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Frances B. Koch as 
head of the department of secretarial 
training at Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. She has taught in the 
public schools of Augusta and Hinckley, 
Illinois, and has had experience in busi- 
ness offices. 


Harold Kastner is now in charge of 
the Department of Commerce and Fi- 
nance at Bucknell University Junior Col- 
lege, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. He 
has taught in the high school at Hobart, 
Indiana, and has had extended office 
experience, 


Louis A. Leslie has returned to New 
York to resume his duties as executive 
secretary to Dr. John Robert Gregg and 
associate editor of the Business Educa- 
tion World, after serving on the faculty 
of the U. S. Naval Training School at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, for 
four months. 


Herbert A. Tonne, editor of THE 
JournaL oF Business EpucatIion and pro- 
fessor of education at New York Uni- 
versity, has taken a leave of absence for 
the duration to serve as training director 
for the Quartermaster Corps Depots in 
the State of New Jersey. He will have 
charge of the training of about 4000 ci- 
vilians. 
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Also a NEW 


Chicago 





A Revised Edition 


KANZER & SCHAAF’S 


Essentials of 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


BRIEF EDITION 


Atlanta 


Note These Revision Features: 


Up-to-date new material, such as Credit Unions, 
Farm Problems, Cooperative Markets, FHA 
Loans, Social Security . . . Many new problems 
.. . Improved arrangement of illustrative prob- 
lems . . . Additional drill material in funda- 
mental operations . . . New illustrations and 


diagrams. 


Both Editions Now Ready 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


San Francisco Dallas London 


FOR THE ONE-SEMESTER COURSE 


Teachers will be glad to know that in response 
to a great demand a Brief Edition of Essentials 
has been prepared for use in the half-year course. 


Boston New York 
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Cancellation of Plans for 
St. Louis Meetings 


As final plans were being made for 
meetings of the American Association of 
School Administrators, The National As- 
sociation of Business Teacher- Training 
institutions and other groups of educators, 
scheduled for the end of this month in 
st. Louis, it was announced that the Office 
of Defense Transportation requested the 
associations to cancel their convention 
lans for these dates. Announcements 
will appear in later issues of this maga- 
ine if other plans are made for meetings 
of these groups. 

In announcing the cancellation of the 
St. Louis meeting, president Anderson of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators said: “While there can be no 
doukt that this convention would have 
made a valuable contribution to the war 
eflort, yet, after weighing carefully all 
considerations, it seems best that we ren- 
der complete assistance in the efforts to 
rclieve the increasing burden on public 
transportation systems through the can- 
cellation of this convention. We are cer- 
tain that the members of the Association 
vill readily understand the spirit of co- 
operation with the war effort which ne- 
cessitates this action.” 

° 


New ABWA Officers 


Dr. Roy Davis, whose retirement as 
head of the English Department of the 
College of Business Administration at 
Roston University was announced in the 
June issue of this magazine, has been 
chosen president of the American Busi- 
ness Writing Association, succeeding Har- 
vey Lee Marcoux, of Tulane University, 
who was forced to resign because of in- 
creased responsibilities. Dr. Jessie Gra- 
ham, supervisor of commercial education 
for the City of Los Angeles, succeeds 
Captain W. J. Marra, U. S. Army, as vice- 
president of the western division and L. 
W. McKelvey, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the new director at large, succeed- 
ing Lieutenant William O. Boyd, U. S. 
Army. 

8 


Records and Equipment Catalog 


A new 76-page catalog treating in de- 
tail “the most modern methods,. systems 
and routines for efficient school adminis- 
tration” thas been compiled by the Sys- 
tems Division School Department of Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, New York. In 
this catalog two pages are devoted to 
illustrations and descriptions of practical 
equipment for teaching filing. The book 
is offered free of charge to any school 
official. 

e 


Courses for Wartime Needs at N. Y. U. 


The Department of Business Education 
in the School of Education, New York 
University, is offering special wartime 
courses during the second semester of the 
present school year. The following 
courses by the faculty and visiting con- 
sultants are included in the new offer- 
ings: Wartime Conservation of Business 
Education Equipment, and Adjustment of 
Business. Teaching Materials to Wartime 
Needs. 
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NABTTI Bulletins 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, editor of pub- 
lications for the National Association of 
Business Teacher - Training Institutions, 
has announced that the following bulle- 
tins issued by the Association are avail- 
able: 

No. 9, March, 1936—* ‘Research in Commercial 
Teacher Training” 

No. 10, May, 1936—‘‘Methods Requirements in 
Commercial Teacher Training” 

No. January, 1937—‘Practice Teaching and 
ee Experience in Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions” 

No. 12, May, 1937—‘‘Tenth Annual Conference of 
National Association of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions” 

No. 14, February, 1938—‘‘Suggested Programs for 
Commercial Teacher- Training Institutions” 

No. 17, July, 1939—‘‘Proceedings of the Twelfth 
Annual Conference of the National Association 
of Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions” 

No. 18, October, 1939—‘‘State University Pro- 
grams for Preparation of Business Teachers as 
Compared with Programs for Home Economics, 
English, and Social Science” 

No. 19, February, 1940—‘‘Committee on Policies 
Progress Report” 

No. 21, October, 1940—“An Analysis and Ap- 
praisal of Some Consumer Education Programs 
in Secondary Schools’ 

No. 22, May, 1941—‘‘Proceedings of the Four- 
teenth Annual Conference of the National As- 
sociation of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions” 

No. 23, July, 1941—“Commercial Teacher-Train- 
ing Curricula in 94 Accredited Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools in 1938” 

No. 24, December, 1941—“‘Teacher Training and 
Research Studies in Business Education” 

No. 25, January, 1942—‘“‘A Study of Student 
Teaching in Business Subjects in State Teach- 
ers Colleges, State Colleges, and Universities, 
and Selected Private Colleges and Universities” 

No. 26, March, 1942—‘‘Reports of Work Commit- 
tee on a Rating Scale for Secondary Business 
Education; Third (1941) Tentative Report” 

No. 27, April, 1942—“Proceedings of the Fif- 
teenth Annual Conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions” 

No. 28, October, 1942—‘‘Comparative Analysis and 
Evaluation of National High School Subject- 
Matter Societies with Implications for the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America. Also, Author 
and Subject Index of N.A.B.T.T.I. Bulletins 1 
to 26, Inclusive.” 


These bulletins are priced at 50 cents 
each, and they may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, School 
of Business Administration, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. Orders 
should be accompanied by remittances in 
cash, small. denomination stamps, checks, 
or money orders. 
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Artistic Typing Contest 


The rules for the Fifth Annual Artistic 
Typing Contest have been simplified and 
may be obtained by writing to the contest 
sponsor, Julius Nelson, 1725 Riggs Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, Maryland. Full informa- 
tion will be given about prizes, closing 
dates and entries. 


Winning entries in former contests have 
been pictured in this magazine and some 
of the entries in this year’s contest will 
oneee in later issues of THE JOURNAL. 

{r. Nelson is interested in exchanging 
ie with teachers and instructors of 
typewriting on activities carried on in 
typing clubs in general and artistic typing 
clubs in particular. He is especially in- 
terested in receiving the names of the 
clubs, the names of the sponsors and sec- 
retaries of the clubs, a list of members, 
and information about activities and pur- 
poses of the clubs. 








Students Urged to Hold 
Social Security Cards 


The Social Security Board is asking 
the help of teachers in impressing upon 
students the importance of safeguarding 
their social security cards. 

Many students now have part-time jobs 
in stores and shops. As more men go into 
the armed forces, and as more men and 
women find jobs in war and non-war in- 
dustries, greater numbers of students will 
obtain social security cards and go into 
after-school work. The Social Security 
Board urges teachers to explain to the 
student that his account number card rep- 
resents his insurance policy with the Fed- 
eral Government, is the key to the wage 
credits which he will receive as a result 
of employment in jobs covered by the old- 
age and survivors insurance system, and 
that in due time those wage credits may 
entitle him to monthly benefits. 


ca 
Virginia Contest 


A_ bulletin containing the regulations 
governing this year’s Virginia State Com- 
mercial Contest, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Commerce of Mary Washing- 
ton College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, was 
recently sent to the schools of that state 
by Elizabeth Cagney, contest manager. 
Full particulars about the contest may be 
obtained by writing Miss Cagney, Box 
1128, College Station, Fredericksburg. 


r 
New Alpha lota Chapter 


Alpha Iota International Honorary 
Business Sorority welcomed twenty-one 
students and faculty members of Lownds 
School of Commerce, New Westminster, 
B. C., Canada, as charter members of Chi 
Epsilon Chapter in December. Jean Law 
of Winnipeg, Regional Councilor for Can- 
ada, presided at the initiation. Mrs. J. 
Lownds Shaw, principal of the school, 
will sponsor the chapter. 


3 
A Model Office Library 


A model library for the office was se- 
lected by 200 Rochester business men 
from a list of more than 100 suggested 
titles. Rochester executives were asked to 
check the titles they preferred and to make 
additional . suggestions. The ten books 
finally selected were: 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (Mer- 
riam). 

Laird, The Psychology of Selecting Em- 
ployees (McGraw-Hill). 

Posy 1 The Functions of the Execu- 

ive (Harvard). 

"Tune The Art of Thinking (Simon 
and Schuster). 

Graham, The Interpretation of Finan- 
cial Statements (Harper). 

Brown, Business Executive’s Handbook 
(Ronald). 

Crumbacker, Organiz “4 and Financing 
Modern Business (Wiley) 

Mangan, The Knack of Selling Yourself 
(Dartnell). 

Alford, Cost and Production Handbook 
(Ronald). 

Montgomery, Financial Handbook (Ron- 
ye 


ald 
—Publisher’s Weekly. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Harvard University 
F. G. Nichols, 
Consulting Editor 


A distinctive series of textbooks for col- 
legiate, secretarial, and business courses. 














INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING 


By ARTHUR J. BREWSTER, Syracuse University, and HER- 
BERT H. PALMER, Rhode Island State College. Fourth 
edition. 524 pages, 542 x 8. $2.50. 


SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY 


By FRANCES A. FAUNCE, formerly Assistant Editor of 
Atlantic Readers and Assistant to the Business Manager 
of Wellesley College. With the collaboration of 
FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, Harvard University. College 
edition. 589 pages, 6 x 9. $2.75. 

EXPERIENCE MANUAL WITH WORK SHEETS. 100 pages, 
842 x 11. $1.25. 


THE TECHNICAL SECRETARY SERIES 
By QUEENA HAZELTON, formerly of Texas Christian 
University. 


THE MILITARY STENOGRAPHER. 
THE NAVAL STENOGRAPHER. 
THE AVIATION SECRETARY. 
Ready in Spring 
SECRETARY TO THE ENGINEER. 
THE MEDICAL SECRETARY. J 


In Press— 


MERCHANDISING TECHNIQUES 


By EDWINA B. HOGADONE and DONALD K. BECKLEY, 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. 263 pages, 
5% x 8. $1.75. 


FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS 
By ELIZABETH GREGG MacGIBBON. 456 pages, 512 x 8. 
$2.00. 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR PERSONALITY 


By ROY NEWTON, Ferris Institute. 205 pages, 5’ x 8. 
$1.75. 


BUSINESS LAW. With Social and Personal 
Applications 
By ROBERT O. SKAR. Iowa State Teachers College, and 
BENJAMIN W. PALMER, University of Minnesota. 476 
pages, 6 x 9. $2.50. 


SALESMANSHIP. For Vocational and Personal 
Use 


By CARL B. STRAND, Billings Polytechnic Institute. 326 
pages, 542 x 8. $2.00. 


PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING 


By EDWIN L. THEISS, University of Illinois, and JAY L. 
HUNTER, East High School, Aurora, Ill. 386 pages, 6 x 9. 
$2.25. 


Write for further information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N, Y. 








GLOBE-WERNICKE wood files fully meet war-time 

















needs for efficiency and will give long, satisfactory 
service . . . made by the world’s largest manufacturer 
of dependable wood office and filing equipment. 


Let us help solve your filing problems. Consult the 
local Globe-Wernicke dealer . . . or write direct 
to us for more information. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 














Globe-Wernicke 


@tfateriavat-)qmmelalie) 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED-IN OFFICES 














for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 






Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me ...... Handy Binders. 


ESTERS Cee ee ee ee BOOEE co 5s 5 oye dip tage 
(Binders will be sent on approval, if desired—to be returned 








or paid for within 10 days.) _ 
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SUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNTING, by 
Perry Mason, Chicago: The Foundation 
Press, Inc., 494 pp. Edition A, $4.25. 
Edition 8B, including problem pamphlet, 
$4.50. 


Intended for instruction in first year ac- 

yunting on the college level. From a 
sroad background of teaching and practice 
n the field, Mr. Mason has built a text- 

ook which will stand the test of sound 
1extbook construction. He has pared his 
»resentation to minimum essentials—that 
« why the volume is so comprehensive. He 

as integrated theoretical analysis with 
ractical procedures in modern record 
eeping. 

In some respects this publication is dif- 

crent from the many texts that have pre- 

ded it. There is no isolation of single 
proprietorship, partnership, and corpora- 
‘ion materials into separate parts of the 
text. They are all drawn upon to illus- 
rate basic concepts in the methodical pres- 

ntation of this volume. Cost accounting 

; included in an elementary chapter and 

later more comprehensive one. 

Non-merchandising situations are used 

1 the presentation of the basic concepts 
and techniques in the first nine chapters. 
‘hen in the tenth chapter merchandise ac- 
counts are developed in detail. A chapter 
on accounting for federal income tax pur- 
poses and one on business organization 
and methods are included as additional 
reference material and can be developed as 
discussion topics whenever the instructor 
finds it most suitable to do so. 

Questions and problems, for each 
chapter of the text, and two practice sets, 
one for each semester of the course, are 
available in a separate binding or within 
the covers of the text. A Teachers’ Key 
has also been prepared for the discussion 
questions as well as the solutions to all the 
problems, 

The textbook is modern in every respect 
including social security as well as income 
tax and sales tax accounting. 

° 


HOW TO TRAIN SALESPEOPLE, by John 
H. Dillon, Chicago: American Technical 
Society, 485 pp. $6. 


This new series of booklets gives a 
complete course in the training of sales- 
people for department stores and most 
other types of retail establishments. Mr. 
Dillon has set up a “tested-on-the-job” set 
of “how-to-do-it” booklets. The material 
in booklet form offers many advantages 
to the user. 

The following are included in the set: 


1—Selling—Teaching—The similarity between the 
process of Making a sale and of Teaching an 
employee. 

2—Who Benefits?—How the executive, manage- 
ment, employees and public benefit when the 
executive improves his teaching skill. 

3—It’s Part of My Job—Training subordinates 
to perform the work assigned to them is a major 
function of every executive. 

4—This New Task—Some basic psychology and 
pedagogy that an executive must understand in 
order to do an effective job of teaching. 

5—Plan Before You Start—The planning which 
a trainer should do before attempting to teach 
a learner or group of employees. 


FEBRUARY, 1943 








BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
This Department Conducted by 


Lempi S. Talvensaari 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





6—What Should be Taught an Employee ?—How 
a trainer determines the specific material to be 
taught at a given time. 

7—Your New Tools—Methods of teaching and 
those methods which are applicable to the teach- 
ing situations found in a store or sales organiza- 


tion. 

8—Watch How I Do It—How to use the demon- 
stration method when teaching employees. 

9—I Will Tell Them How—Detailed explanation 
of how to use the oral presentation as a method 
of teaching. 

10—Your Blueprint—How to organize and out- 
line ideas making up a single unit of instruction 
when the discussion method is used. 

11—Let’s Pool Our Experience—Detailed ex- 
planations of how to use the discussions as a 
method of teaching. 

12—Let’s Sit Down and Work Out a Solution— 
Detailed explanation of how to use the conference 
as a method of solving problems common to a 
group. 

13—Are, You in Tune With Training ?—Checking 
reader’s ability to identify teaching ideas when 
he meets them on the selling floor or in printed 
descriptions of teaching situations. 

14—What! Me a Teacher?—Qualities essential 
for an executive to have if he is to be successful 
as a trainer. 

15—The First Meeting—Some suggestions on 
how to make a success of the very important 
first meeting of a class. 


The series of fifteen booklets comes in a 
handsome and durable slip case that will 
readily fit any book case or may be left 
on the desk of the instructor. 

The material of this series is vital at 
this time for almost any training program. 
It would have special significance for those 
people who are working in the new 
“Streamlined Courses” being sponsored 
through the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

—Carroll A. Nolan, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britian, Connecticut. 


e 
TYPING FOR RADIOMEN AND TELEG- 
RAPHERS, by Harold H. Smith and Har- 
ry W. Newman, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 63 pp. 60 cents. 


In thirty intensive lessons, the essentials 
of typing skill as applied to use by radio- 
men and telegraphers in the armed services 
are presented in this new text. It answers 
the need for such emergency training be- 
cause: (1) the entire alphabet is presented 
in the first lesson of the text in graded 
material; (2) the materials have been 
especially selected to coordinate with 
training in code; and (3) training in code 
may parallel this instruction in basic type- 
writing. 

As speed is essential in war time, special 
materials are necessary for training and 
special methods must be applied to the 
teaching. This text fills the need in both 
method and materials. 


EFFECTIVE TRANSPORTATION PROCED- 
URES, by S. J. Wanous and Irol V. 
Whitmore. Monograph 57 of the South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 22 pp. 


This service bulletin should be in the 
hands of every teacher of advanced short- 
hand and secretarial classes. It makes 
available principles of good teaching 
against which each of them should eval- 
vate classroom practice. 

Here are a few of the emphases: 

1. The aim of teaching transcription is 

production of mailable copy at a fair 

rate of speed. (Now that: means 
transcription speed and not shorthand 
dictation speed, which is often ex- 
pressed by teachers as their major 
goal.) 
. Teach transcription. (Don’t merely 
supervise and test it.) 
. Use office standards and techniques. 
. Use orderly procedures to develop the 
skill. 

To the transcription teacher: “Refresh” 
your classroom techniques by a real over- 
hauling of practices consistent with 
principles of good teaching as outlined in 
this monograph. Such overhauling will 
be a valuable contribution toward sending 
into business and war service better 
trained workers. 


bo 


+ Ww 


SALESMANSHIP FOR VOCATIONAL AND 
PERSONAL USE, by Carl B. Strand, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 326 pp. $2. 


This practical text approaches salesman- 
ship from the standpoint of developing a 
well-balanced and desirable personality. 
Unlike some other treatments of the sub- 
ject, it attempts to give the student a firm 
foundation of self-knowledge, to foster 
favorable personality and character traits, 
and then to build up the more particular 
skills and techniques required in influenc- 
ing other people. While the book gives its 
major emphasis to personality improve- 
ment as an aspect of selling, careful at- 
tention is also given to techniques for 
selling. Each chapter contains adequate 
problem materials and easily obtainable 
good records. 

Salesmanship for Vocational and Per- 
sonal Use is the latest addition to the 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Business 
Education series prepared at the junior 
college level under the consulting editor- 
ship of F. G. Nichols. 

” 


PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING, by Fred E. 
Clark and Carrie P. Clark, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 828 pp. 


The third revision of one of the most 
deservedly popular books on marketing. 
The text is planned primarily for work on 
the collegiate level. Especially interesting 
in this book is the detailed attention given 
to the newer considerations in marketing 
—the consumér and standardization. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK’ 


(SEE PAGE 16 FOR QUESTIONS) 











@ 1. Bookkeeping offers excellent oppor- 
tunities to the woman who is attracted to 
the technical and confidential work of ac- 
counting—a work that must be performed 
in behalf of every business organization, 
every nonprofit institution, and every gov- 
ernmental subdivision of the country. 

For many years this field of employment 
for women has been uncrowded, and with 
the present shortage of manpower, the de- 
mand of employers has greatly outstripped 
the available supply. The uncrowded con- 
dition of this field of work for women is 
undoubtedly due to the tendency of schools 
for many years in the past to devote their 
principal energies to the training of women 
students for stenographic and secretarial 
positions. Thirty-five years ago, there 
were probably as many women taking 
bookkeeping courses as there were taking 
shorthand courses. Conditions have 
changed to such an extent that the num- 
ber of women bookkeeping students is rel- 
atively small. Whatever the reason may 
be, the number of women now available 
who have technical training for bookkeep- 
ing work is small in comparison to the 
number of women available for other busi- 
ness vocations. 

There are no inherent difficulties, either 
as to natural aptitude or employer preju- 
dice, to deter a woman from bookkeeping 
or accounting work. It is entirely within 
the ordinary course of events for a woman 
who has made proper technical prepara- 
tion and who has developed her executive 
ability by the right kind of business ex- 
perience, to advance far beyond the book- 
keeping stage and to become a controller 
or other chief accounting officer. Many 
instances can be given of women who oc- 
cupy such positions in nonprofit institu- 
tions, in government, and in business con- 
cerns. 

There are, moreover, plenty of oppor- 
tunities even in normal times for women 
to obtain beginning positions as bookkeep- 
ers and to secure the experience necessary 
for advancement to executive stations. 

Women usually have a natural aptitude 
for the exacting work required in book- 
keeping departments, and they guard with 
great care the business confidences that 
come as a matter of course to employees 
who have charge of accounting records 
and who handle tax and other financial 
matters. 





Our contributors to this feature this month are Frederick M. Schaeberle, C.P.A. 
(New York, New Jersey, Ohio) and Orville H. Palmer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Women, on the whole, have as much 
natural aptitude for accounting work as 
men. In any group of a hundred high- 
school graduates, made up entirely of 
girls, there will be as many who have a 
natural aptitude for accounting and mathe- 
matical subjects generally as in a group of 
boys of equal number. 


e 2. Today educators are making every 
effort to make the work offered in each 
class more meaningful to boys and girls. 
In the field of bookkeeping this trend is 
showing itself with the appearance of new 
textbooks and revisions of old ones con- 
taining chapters on personal record keep- 
ing and bookkeeping for professions and 
clubs, as well as the application of book- 
keeping principles to business organiza- 
tion, 

Counsellors are urging students to take 
bookkeeping because of its value to them 
personally and in the vocation they ulti- 
mately choose. In many of our classes 
students are enrolled who are looking for- 
ward to becoming doctors, lawyers, min- 
isters, beauty parlor operators, housewives, 
and many other of the vocations available 
to the present day boy and girl, rather 
than all of them expecting to enter the 
field of business as bookkeepers or stenog- 
raphers. 

While most of the texts contain one or 
more chapters or problems for each type 
of vocation, it is difficult to make the work 
varied enough to completely satisfy each 
student in class. 

There are published today a great many 
practice sets. Some of them are written 
as separate units in themselves, while 
others are definitely tied up with a text- 
book. These practice sets cover a wide va- 
riety of types of business and professional 
organizations. 

These practice sets may be used as an 
aid in tying up the general theory of 
bookkeeping to the particular interests 
and needs of each student in class. About 
seven or eight weeks before the end of the 
year, after completing the study of the 
complete bookkeeping cycle, and covering 
some problems, practice and forms, com- 
mon to most bookkeeping records, I pre- 
sent to the students a duplicated bulletin 
containing a brief description of each of 
the many practice sets available. This bul- 
letin describes the type of business, profes- 











sion or organization covered in the set, the 
types of records used and some of the spe- 
cial problems that will confront a book- 
keeper in such a situation. The students 
then have about a week to study this bul- 
letin and to talk with me, if necessary, 
about their choice of a practice set. 

During this time, I have an opportunity 
to urge the superior students to take the 
more difficult sets and to steer the slower 
student toward the easier and shorter sets 
However, many times students who have 
been slow and apparently only slightly in- 
terested, when given a chance to choose 
a practice set of particular interest to them 
develop much interest and do a superior 
piece of work. 

Just as soon as each student has made 
his choice, the order is placed with the 
publishing houses and about a week is 
spent in either individual or group study 
of some of the problems, which will be 
met in particular types of practice sets. 
Just as soon as all the sets are reeeived 
they are distributed and work started. 

For the past three years, I have given 
the classes the last five weeks of the year 
to complete their practice sets. During 
this time each student works at his own 
rate. When he finishes, he may choose 
to spend the remainder of the time in 
review for examinations or he may study 
some of the advance problems in the text- 
books. 

During the five week period, students 
may have individual conferences on their 
work. Generally they do this voluntarily. 
Sometimes it is necessary for the teacher 
to ask them to bring in their work and 
go over parts of it together to see that 
each person understands the principles in- 
volved. This gives the teacher a chance 
to give such individual instruction as is 
found necessary. 

Through these individual practice sets, 
we have given each student a chance to 
apply the. year’s work to problems of his 
own interest. The students enjoy it. 
Early in the second semester the members 
of the classes begin to inquire about when 
they can start working on their practice 
sets and whether there are practice sets 
concerning certain types of business or 
professions available. Last year in a group 
of 52 bookkeeping students, 18 different 
practice sets were used. 





Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
' July 5 to August 13 


Methods courses’in secretarial and account- 
ing subjects. Also skill development in 
shorthand and _ typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
Teachers attended from every state in the 
Union and Canada. 


Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N, Michigan Ave. Chicago, II. 











ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 20 


1. Capital letters. 


os 


To the right of the center of the page five spaces below the last 


paragraph or the authority of the letter, in case of a staff officer 


signing for his commander, 


w 
. 


written signature. 


Grade and regiment or corresponding unit on the line below the type- 


4. First name, middle initial, last name, and serial number on one line; 
grade, company, and unit on line below. 


= 


letters. 


Initials of dictator typed in capital letters; of the typist in small 
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THE Only WARTIME TEACHING PLAN 
WITH 8 COMPLETE FILING SYSTEMS! 


@ Let's get down to brass tacks . . . to your job these 
war days and to ours! YOU must turn out business 
school students who are efficient at once. They will 
graduate into war jobs and they must have priceless 
“Know-How” before they're hired. 


That's why WE must supply you with the most 
complete, inexpensive plan for teaching wartime 
filing practice. Since Remington Rand makes real 
wartime filing systems, we ‘“‘Know-How’’ to teach 
their use! Now students may learn eight different 
vertical filing systems. They practice with exact 
replicas of files they'll find on the job... the 
only practice letters that contain the practical filing 
problems they'll meet in the office! 


Not only can your school obtain any or all ver- 
tical practice outfits, but there's a visible record 
keeping program too. Again, the practice equip- 
ment faithfully duplicates practical office problems. 


Little wonder, then, that today's employers so 
often ask for a certificate of proficiency from Rem- 
ington Rand. They know its graduates have the 
“Know-How” they need today! 


oid 
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ildiae lia ae hich Vaile a SOUNDEX 
ALPHABETIC SUBJECT 


DECIMAL SUBJECT INDEX 
A new practice outfit that teaches MAIL THIS COUPON! 


the basic decimal subject system— 

a plan used increasingly by both : 

industry and government since the 2 Miss N. Mae Sawyer 

nation went to war. It's complete > American Institute of Filing 

with replica guides and folders, > Dept. JBE-2-43, Buffalo, N. Y. 

and listing of subject headings : 

with relative index. Clip and mail + : Please send me free literature and all the facts on 
the coupon at the right and we'll : Remington Rand Practice Methods of Teaching. 
promptly send full information : 

without obligation. : FILING VISIBLE RECORDS 


DECIMAL SUBJECT INDEX 
ACCEPT OUR FREE OFFER #& 


“There Is No Substitute for Quality!” 





Note the 
CARBINE... 


“a weapon of great merit” 


“Little has been said of the new army car- 
bine, but we believe it to be a weapon of 
great merit. It is a short rifle, 36 inches 
long, and 5 pounds in weight, half the 
weight of the ordinary rifle. All the men 
and the officers in the infantry who have 
been armed with the pistol will carry the 
carbine instead. That includes sergeants 
and all commissioned officers up through 
majors. It holds 15 cartridges in the maga- 
zine and is semiautomatic, like the Garand 
rifle. It fires a .30 caliber cartridge and is 
accurate up to any distance that soldiers 
usually fire at the enemy. We are begin- 
ning to get production in volume.” 


Ropert P. PATTERSON, Under Secretary of War. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting and 
adding machines are still available (under WPB regulations) 
for purchase by plants engaged in war work. 

Our maintenance service from coast to coast, which you have 
come to rely on, is being kept in complete and efficient 
operation. 


Spare parts, too—we are providing for all your Underwood, 
Sundstrand and Elliott Fisher machines —as well as a com- 
plete line of carbon paper and ribbons, unsurpassed in 
quality, for every make of office machine. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, One Park Ave., New York 


% Enlist Your Dollars Buy More War Bonds To Shorten The Duration 








